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~- READ THIS — 


Y ARE NOW MAKING PLANS FOR THE FUTURE. We can help 
O you. We will Care for your Savings, Invest Money for You, Administer 
on Estates, Buy and Sell City and Country Property for you. 

We can secure Reservations and Furnish Tickets on all Railroad and Steamboat Lines 


in this or Foreign Countries and supply you with funds current anywhere. 


Richmond Trust and Savings Company Min 2nd Seventh Streets 


RICHMOND, VA. 
(Capital $1,000,00VU.) 
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ANSWER 


Not one penny more than would be allowed 
to an individual acting in the same 


capacity—indeed, it costs less. Assets Jan’y 1, 1912, $1,641,607 


Of Richmond, Va. 


Interviews and correspondence on the subject invited. 


VIRGINIA TRUST COMPANY . 
RICHMOND, VA. WM. H. PALMER, President. 


Ourown resources, - - - -  $2,50000000 E. B. ADDISON, Vice-President. 
Investments held in trust, - - 3,700,000.00 
ESTABLISHED 1892. W. H. McCARTHY, Secretary. 
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South Atlantic Seaboard. 318 pages; 35 engravings, By 
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National State and City Bank 


RIGELIMOWND, VA. 


Capital and Surplus, 


Both small and large accounts invited, either subject to check 
or at 3 per cent. interest in its savings department. 


WILLIAM H. PALMER 
Vice-President[ 


Ss. ELLETT 
SENT TON aise oeeis 3:8 ors eg Vice-President 


Galva. nite 0) 518 President 
JULIEN H. HILL, Cashier. 
WILLIAM M>, HILL......... Vice-President 


SECURE. AND SAFE 


Knowing your money is surely and safely deposited here 


relieves you of constant anxiety and worry. 


Practice this sen- 


sible, time-tiied method of accumulating your fortune, with 


the advantage of having your money obtain- 


able in case of need. 


Consider carefully these facts—then act. 
We cordially invite your account. 


PLANTERS NATIONAL BANK, 


SURPLUS AND PROFITS, $1,485,000. 
CAPITAL $300,000, 
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Belief and Salvation. 


C. H. Wetherbe. 


Personal salvation is conditioned on 
one’s believing on Christ as his Saviour. 
This is the teaching of the New Testa- 
ment. Christ told the unsaved Jews 
that unless they believed on Him they 
would perish in their sins. He did not 


say that if they believed in Moses or 
the Old Testament Scriptures they 
would be saved. Nor did He say that 
if they believed in the apostles salva- 
tion would come to them. They must 
believe on Him, if they would obtain 
the salvation of their souls. Thus did 
Christ claim to be man’s only Saviour. 
Observe the case of the Philippian 
jailor. Paul and Silas were in his keep- 
ing. During one night, the jailor asked 
those men what he must do to be saved. 
They said: ‘Believe on the Lord Jesus, 
and thou shalt be saved.’”’ That was 
simple enough. He could not be saved 
without such a belief. Neither Paul 
nor Silas tell the jailor to believe on 
either of them. To have believed on 
Paul would have been vain believing. 
The man would have remained forever 
unsaved, if he had believed only on 
Peter or Silas. Both of them were good 
men, but they could not save a single 
soul from his sins. Most properly, 
therefore, those men directed the sin- 
burdened jailor to Christ. The man did 
believe, and he did receive salvation. 
He would have continued in an unsaved 
state had he not believed on Christ. 
He had never seen Christ in the flesh, 
yet he believed that Christ had come 
into the world and died for sinners, and 
this included himself. 

Christ had power on earth to save 
people from their sins. He also has 
power, while in heaven, to save sinners 
on earth. And all who are saved by 
Christ must be saved on earth and 
never anyone outside of this world. 

Furthermore, it is only those who be- 
lieve on Christ that are saved, or can 


be saved. No unbeliever can ever enter 
heaven. No one who rejects Him can 


have peace with God. 
nies the deity of Christ can enter into 


No one who de-' 


‘of it as a standard of measure. 


His eternal glory. One cannot reject 
the deity of Christ, and at the same 
time believe on Him to the saving of 
his soul. It is a great thing to heart- 
ily believe on Christ. It is an awful 
thing to disbelieve Him, who is the great 
Lord of all. 


‘What We Are Doing.” 

“He remembereth that we are dust.” 
How we lean on this text! There are 
times when it seems to hold for us an 
inexpressible measure of strength and 
comfort. There are other times when we 
excuse our most inexcusable transgres- 
sions and iniquities through the misuse 
But we 
are slow to so apply it to our fellow- 


| Christians. 
Our own impatience of temper is a 
natural product of the “dust” of our 


natures, but our neighbor’s carefulness 
in the use of her worldly gear we call 
unmitigated “stinginess.’”’ Our passion- 
ate outbreaks of irritability are but the 
to-be-expected fragility belonging to fine- 
ly made porcelain—our neighbor's ap- 
parent selfishness is the fault which at- 
taches to every common clay. 


Deep down in the soil of our hearts 
there may be some root of bitterness 
whose ugiy shoots are ever springing up 
to mar the fair garden-growth of our 
Christian lives We call this cherished 
root “just resentment” or “righteous in- 
dignation,’ and complacently pat our- 
seives on the back if we do not show 
too much animosity towards the object 
of our bitterness. 


Our neighbor may feel just as we do 
towards one who has injured her, but 
if we see the weedy growths in her gar- 
den plot we exclaim, “How hard and un- 
forgiving!”’ 

These things ought not so to be. The 
text reads, “He remembereth that we 
are dust,’ I and my neighbors, and when 
I claim its healing balm for myself I 
must claim it for my fellow-Christians. 

Earthen vessels we are, all of us, but 
the Lord can make even earthen vessels 
clean, and use them for carrying the 
water of life to thirsty souls.—Faith 
Somers, in Christian Observer. 
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Railway 
ONLY ALL-RAIL LINE TO 
NORFOLK 


Quickest and Best Service. 


Pullman Parlor Cars 


The Best Line To ALL Pointe 
West, Northwest and 
Southwest 


W. B. BEVILL, W. C. SAUNDERS. 
Pass. Traff. Mnegr. Gen. Pass Ag* 
Roanoke, Va. 
C. H. BOSLEY, 
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that a man very often creates the con- 
ditions that make for his success or 
failure. The person who is careless in 
his business is apt to fall into unde- 
sirable habits and conditions that final- 
ly spell failure for him. The man who 
wants to succeed is the one who reaches 
ovt for the best and highest at his 
command. Giving the best, he wants 
the best in return. Realizing this, 


THE AMERICAN NATIONAL BANK 
of Richmond Virginia 
endeavors always to give its depositors 


the best 
Security and Service 


$1,600,000.00 Capital and Surplus 
$8,800,600.00 Resources 


John L. Williams & Sons 


Bankers and Brokers. 
Eighth and Main: (P. O. Box 505.) 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA. 


Transact a general Banking and Brokerage 
Business. Deal in Southern’ Investment 
|; Securities. Negotiable Railroad and Muni- 
cipal Bonds. 
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LET US HAVE PEACE. 
Beginning with the General Conven- 
tion meeting in Cincinnati, in 1910, 
this Church was subject to as unpleasant 
a controversy as, possibly, has befallen 
any branch of the Christian Church for 
many years past. During these three 
years things were said and words were 
used that seemed positively foreign to 
the very nature and character of the re- 
ligion for which this Church stands. Par- 
tially as an outcome of that controversy, 
the House of Deputies for the last Gen- 
eral Convention was elected. They 
went to New York and faced the issues 
that had been raised, and by their ef- 
forts settled the questions in debate 
that came before them. Many of us 
hoped and prayed and trusted that the 
action of that General Convention, or 
the non-action of that General Conven- 
tion, whichever we may be pleased to 
call it, had at least relieved the Church 
for some years to come of the bitterness 
of the controversy that had character- 
ized and disturbed the views of the 
Church for several years past. Indeed, 
many of us hoped that the time had 
come when the Church could turn its 
thoughts away from the controversial 
question of the Change of Name and 
accompanying futilities, and turn its at- 
tention and give its earnest efforts to 
the great causes for which the Church 


of God exists in the world; and now, 
just almost on the adjourning of the 
General Convention and right in the 
Christmas season, when of all times one 
would expect the preaching and the 


‘practice of peace and good-will in the 
SOUTHERN CHURCHMAN COMPANY, | 


Church, one of our contemporaries, 
commenting on Dr. Stires’ sermon in 
reply to Roman controversialists, writes 
an editorial that seems to threaten a re- 
vival of all the bitterness of the last 
few years. 

Just as an illustration of the kind 
of spirit that characterized this Christ- 
mas editorial consider this extract: 


“Tg Dr. Stires’ sermon worth while? 
Then very much more is worth while 
than preaching a morning sermon about 
it. Churchmen in those dioceses that 
are really meeting the problem and are 
not merely talking about it, have 
begged the legislative body of this 
American Church to proclaim the fact 
of the Catholicity of this Church in un- 
mistakable terms, and to drop from our 
ecclesiastical title a word that certainly 
stands in the way of the recognition 
of the fact by foreigners, however satis- 
factorily it may be explained to edu- 
cated people of English ancestry. They 
maintain earnestly that it is an actual 
condition that demands the change; 
that they are confronted by no mere 
theory. And what effect does this earn- 
est plea obtain, especially in New York? 
Has it been considered on its merits? 
Have not all the powers of hatred and 
ridicule and misrepresentation been 
heaped upon the movement? Have not 
the rectors of some of the strongest 
parishes in the city joined in a bitter 
propaganda intended to make this step 
impossible? Has not this propaganda 
been, for the present, successful? 

“No wonder Roman Catholics send 
their strongest controversialists to New 
York. Protestant Episcopalians of that 
city have themselves laid the founda- 
tion for a huge Romanizing movement. 
Where one Churchman “goes to Rome” 
by reason of the influence of such ser- 
mons as those at St. Patrick’s Cathe- 
dral, a dozen are unsettled by the nar- 
row Protestantism that has been sent 
out from New York since the Cincin- 
nati Convention. Roman Catholicism 
is the sole beneficiary of such a Protes- 
tant propaganda, and now, our clergy 
and people in New York having sown 
the seed almost without rebuke, the 
English Benedictine is sent to gather 
in the harvest and finish the work of 
the Prayer Book Papers. Why not? 
We are very serious about this. If this 
Church is Catholic, it is not enough to 
criticize a Roman preacher for denying 
it. Let our New York clergy go ahead 
and act as though it were; and above 
all, let this miserable propaganda of 
distrust and hatred that has proceeded 
for the past three years from New York, 
and that has done more harm than a 
hundred sermons by Dom Gasquet can 
do, be denounced from the pulpit of 
St. Thomas’ church, and let the clergy 
of the Episcopal Church in that city 
do something to create a sane, intelli- 
gent, Catholic point of view among 
their sadly ignorant congregations.”’ 


If any reader can read the foregoing 
extract and think of it as coming from 
a Christian Church paper during the 
Christmas season, the celebration of the 
birth of the Prince of Peace, without a 
feeling of unutterable sadness, then his 
frame of mind is inconceivable to this 
writer. In this extract from an edi- 
torial that is from a “‘religious’’ paper, 
because it is from a “Church’’ paper, 
there is not one line of argument, nor 
one statement of offered proof; not one 
appeal to any authoritative facts; sim- 
ply abuse of men who take the con-— 
trary view. 

It would at least seem proper that 
men in the same household of faith 
should be given credit for honesty of 
thought, sincerity of opinion and in- 
tegrity of expression, and not be treat- 
ed simply to villification because of a 
difference of opinion; and it does seen 
a great pity that we should begin the 
New Year with this revival of old bit- 
terness and hatred that ought to be 
dead and buried, and abuse that ought 
not only to be stopped but ought never 
to have ‘been indulged in. If the 
Church is to do her work with any ex- 
pectation of success or with any sense 
of satisfaction, the persons in that one 
household of faith, if they cannot in all 
things agree, must learn to believe in 
one another’s integrity and to accept 
one another’s honesty and to agree at 
least to differ if they cannot agree to do 


anything else. 
Then, in the name of the Church, we 


are trying to serve and in the name of 
the great Head of that Church, as we 
look out upon a new year, and start a 
New Year’s work, let us turn our backs 
upon the old bitterness and differences 
and unkindly feelings, and let us drop 
all the harsh words and unpleasant ex- 
pressions, and let us put our hearts 
and our consciences and our wills into 
so serving our Lord and Master that 
we shall have no room left for enter- 
taining the kind of feelings that would 
disturb our peace. 


A MISAPPREHENSION. 


Because of a very wide-spread misap- 
prehension about the action of the last 
General Convention as to the Board of 
Missions, and in compliance with the 
request of several subscribers, we re- 
publish the following editorial from the 
Spirit of Missions: 

Unfortunately, The Churchman print- 
ed in its issue of November 15th, an 
inaccurate editorial statement from the 
Boston Transcript concerning the rela- 
tion of our Board of Missions to mission 
boards of other communions. Entirely 
without warrant, the Transcript as- 
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sured its readers that the failure of 
the General Convention to adopt a cer- 
tain resolution will require the with- 
drawal of the Board of Missions from 
the Foreign Missions Conference and 
the Home Missions Council. 


This statement is of like character 


with others which have appeared in the, 


religious and secular press. Many per- 
sons outside the Church—and some few 
within it—seem to have reached the 
somewhat hasty conclusion that by the 


last General Convention the Board of 
Missions was forbidden to do certain 
things which it had heretofore done; 


that it was rebuked for certain “‘per- 
nicious practices.”’ A brief summary of 
the facts will show how inaccurate such 
a conclusion is. 

Last spring many persons were deep- 
ly concerned by the decision 
Board not to co-operate officially in the 
United Missionary Campaign now being 


conducted by the home and foreign 
boards of some forty different com- 
munions. This decision was reached 


after careful consideration of the whole 
subject. In the discussion of the mat- 
ter it was suggested that the General 
Convention ought to be asked to decide 
whether or not the Board of Missions 
should share in such a campaign. The 
Board had no desire to raise any such 


question and the whole membership ac- | 


cepted the decision of the majority. 
Other persons, not members of the 
Board, felt that this action placed the 
Church at a disadvantage, and desired 
to secure some statement from the Gen- 
eral Convention. A resolution was ac- 
cordingly introduced, without knowl- 
edge of the Board of Missions, which, 
after various amendments had been 
made, finally took the form of a state- 
ment to the Board that it had full au- 
thority to co-operate with other boards 
of missions in ‘‘the united effort to 
arouse, organize and direct the mis- 


sionary spirit and activity of Chris-! 


tian people to the end that the people 
of this Church may be enabled to dis- 
charge their duty to support the Mis- 
sion of the Church at home and abroad 
through prayer, work and giving.” This 
resolution was adopted almost unani- 
mously by the House of Deputies. 
There was some opposition to it on the 
ground that it was altogether unneces- 
sary for the convention to make any 
such statement, that it should leave the 
Board free to use its discretion. The 
action of the deputies was taken in the 
closing hours of the convention. The 
resolution came to the House of 
Bishops when it was pressed with the 
consideration of many important mat- 
ters upon which the deputies had acted 
earlier in the session and when little 
more than half its membership was 
present. It was doubtless 
for the bishops to give the subject the 
attention it deserved. As occasionally 
happens under similar circumstances, 
the bishops probably felt that it were 
better to do nothing. They accordingly 
notified the deputies that they were not 
prepared to join in the assertion em- 
bodied in the resolution. 


Non-concurrence on the part of the | 


House of Bishops does not necessarily 
imply disapproval of the principle em- 
braced in legislation sent to it by the 
House of Deputies. In ‘many cases, 
non-concurrence results from 
question as to the form in which the 
resolution is cast, or from some of the 
details involved in it. This was strik- 
ingly illustrated by the non-concurrence 
of the bishops in the constitutional 
amendment adopted by the deputies pro- 
viding for the election of a presiding 
bishop. 


Again, the resolution was not de- 


of the} 


impossible | 


i 
some 
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signed to confer power upon the Board 
of Missions. It merely asserted that 
the Board has power to do certain 
things. Its failure of passage by con- 
current action does not take away any 
authority which the Board already pos- 
sessed nor does it, necessarily, involve 
criticism of the Board’s actions. 

It is quite conceivable that the bish- 
ops may have thought this legislation 
unnecessary. Realizing that the Church 
had definitely committed responsibility 
und authority to her Board of Mis- 
sions, they may have felt that it was 
‘undesirable to reiterate the fact. But 
whatever the cause for its failure oft 
passage, the fact that it did fail does 
, hot alter any policy of the Board nor 
cast criticism thereon. It is unfair to 
the House of Bishops to infer from 
their failure to pass this resolution that 
they are opposed to a reasonable Chris- 
tian co-operation and are placing op- 
stacles in the way of Christian unity. 
There is nothing to justify such a point 
of view. It is a pity that The Church- 
man did not seize its opportunity to 
make this clear to our Christian friends 
of other names, 


International Convention of the Student 
Volunteer Movement. 


Nearly four thousand students, pro- 
fessors and other representatives of 
seven hundred and fifty-five institu- 
tions of higher learning of the United 
States and Canada met at Kansas City, 
December 31st to January 4th, in the 
seventh international Convention of the 
Student Volunteer Movement for For- 
eign Missions. Two hundred and 
seventy-nine secretaries, missionaries 
and other representatives of the For- 
eign Mission Boards of North America; 
fifty-three editors and special correspon- 
dents of the religious press; three hun-~ 
dred and sixty-five special delegates and 
guests; and three hundred and fifty 
laymen representing the Laymen’s Mis- 
sionary Movement, made a total regis- 
tration of five thousand and thirty-one, 
exceeding by nearly eight hundred the 
attendance at any previous Convention 
of the Student Volunteer Movement. 
The number of institutions represented 
| Was also in excess of any of the earlier 
quadrennial gatherings, while the pres- 
ence at the Convention of nearly two 
hundred oriental students—Chinese and 
Japanese for the most  part—con- 
| tributed a new and unique element to 
the Convention personnel. 

The purpose of the Convention, as 
of its predecessors, was to bring to- 
gether the leading Christian students 
and professors of North America and 
| the leaders of the foreign missionary 
enterprise for helpful association and 
conference; to consider unitedly the 
problems of the evangelization of the 
non-Christian world; to gain inspira- 
tion and a vision of the foreign mis- 
sionary responsibility of the Church, 
and to pray and earnestly to resolve to 
enter with greater consecration upon 
the work of extending the Kingdom of 
Christ among the non-Christian na- 
tions. 

The general sessions of the Conven- 
tion were housed in Convention Hall, 
seated to accommodate six thousand, 
thus providing for a thousand Kansas 
City patrens and hostesses whose gen- 
erosity and hospitality helped so much 
to make the Convention possible. Af- 
ternoon Section Conferences were held 
for the most part in churches of the 
various denominations. 

The great themes of the Convention 
turned upon the larger discovery of 
God; a greater appropriation of the 
‘spiritual resources available to every 
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worker in the Kingdom; the tragic and 
compelling needs of the nations of the 
earth, especially those prevailingly non- 
Christian; the characteristics, equip- 
ment and training of worthy workers 
for foreign service; the message they 
are to deliver; the development of an 
adequate financial base at home; and 
the significance of the general out- 
reach of North American social, intel- 
lectual and commercial life as well as 
that distinctively missionary. 

Among the notable speakers at the 
main sessions were Dr, R. F. Horton, 
of Great Britain; Bishop L. L. Kinsolv- 
ing, of South Brazil; Dr. Robert E, 
Speer, perennial inspirer of Morth 
American students; Dr. W. D. Macken- 
zie, of Hartford Theological Seminary; 
Dr. S§. M. Zwemer, Cairo, Egypt, Chris- 
tian apostle among the Moslems; Prof. 
Charles R. Henderson of the University 
of Chicago, Barrows lecturer in India 
last year; G. Sherwood Eddy, student 
evangelist in Asia; Hon. H. B. F. Mac- 
farland, the great layman of Washing- 
ton; J. Campbell White, of the Lay- 
men’s Missionary Movement; Dr. Shail- 
er Mathews, president of the Federal 
Council of the Churches of Christ in 
America; J. A. Macdonald, editor of 
the Toronto Globe; Hon. William J. 
Bryan, Secretary of State of the United 
States, and Dr. John R. Mott, Chris- 
tian leader of students throughout the 
world. 

The present status and the future 
task of the Student Volunteer Move- 
ment were set forth in the Report of 
the Executive Committee of the Move- 
ment as read by its chairman, Dr. John 
R. Mott. 

The distinctive purpose of the Volun- 
teer Movement is to secure student 
volunteers who will actually go forth 
from the United States and Canada and 
spend their lives in non-Christian lands 
in the work of establishing Christ’s 
Kingdom. The supréme and only suffi- 
cient test by which it should be tried 
and judged is its efficiency in this vital 
respect. It is a ground for sincere 
gratitude, therefore, that within the 
lifetime of the Movement 5,882 of its 
members have sailed. They have gone 
out to the foreign field under the 
auspices of over seventy missionary 
agencies, practically all being connected 
with the recognized Missionary Socie- 
ties of the various Christian Commun- 
nions of the United States and Canada. 

Each afternoon the Convention broke 
up into sections, once for the considera- 
tion of specific fields, again, into de- 
nominational groups; and a third time 
for consideration of special problems 
pertaining to the promotion of mission- 
ary intelligence and activity on the part 
of the students. Two special groups 
held most interesting afternoon sessions 
each day-—the editors of college pa- 
pers, and the Chinese students, the 
former about 75 in number, and the 
latter 160, including not a few young 
women. 

Between sessions the students inter- 
ested themselves in a large and com- 
prehensive exhibit of literature and ac- 
cessories for use in up-to-date mission 
study classes. 

More interesting and impressive than 
any speaker, longer to be remembered 
than any one feature of the programme, 
however great, was the Convention 
presence itself. Probably never before 
in Christian history has there been so 
large a number of Christian college 
men and women together, and among 
these were the largest number of in- 
tending missionaries—student volun- 
teers—ever assembled at one time. 
Slow indeed must have been the imagi- 
nation of any delegate or visitor which 
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was not set aglow by the sight; 
of life service already high were being 
heightened; consecration already genu- 
ine was being deepened; views af world 


ideals 


need and world opportunity were being 
broadened; the lives to be sev obad to 
foreign service, already significantly 


numerous, were being added to hour by 
hour. In such a presence and amid 
such processes, significant for the ex- 
tension of the Kingdom to earth’s far- 
thest bounds, were the days spent. 

At the farewell meeting on Sunday 
night there was read the honor roll of 
sailed volunteers who had died during 
the four years. 


Bishop Spalding’s Work in Utah, 


My Dear Friends: 

Bishop Lloyd told me, when I was 
elected Bishop of Salt Lake nine years 
ago, that once in two years, at the least, 
I must spend from two to three months 
outside the District telling the Church 
people in the East about the District 
and asking their help, It is two years 
since I made a canvass in the East and 
the money then given 
friends has been expended in support- 
ing old work and developing new. 

We now need for present and pro- 
jected work at the least $17,000, and 
yet I feel most keenly that I ought not 
to leave Utah now. In the first place 
we have a very small staff of workers, 
twelve men and seven women counting 
the Bishop, and there is more than 
enough for us all to do all the time. 
There are parts of the State settled 
long ago which have never been visited 
by any representative of the Episcopal 
Church or for that matter by any non- 
Mormon missionary and there are parts 
of the State newly settled where the 
Church must be organized. Do you not 
agree with me that it is more certainly 
my duty to tell the people in Utah 
about Christ and His Church now than 
to tell the people outside of Utah what 
we hope to do for the people in Utab 
at some future time? 

In the second place it is becoming 
quite impossible for me to tell the 
Church at large about the Mormons and 
at the same time be a helpful mission- 
ary to the Mormons. I have always 
tried to describe Mormonism truthfully 
and charitably. But the Latter-day 
Saints are very sensitive to criticism 
and in spite of all my efforts to play 
fair, reports sent back to Utah about 
my addresses undoubtedly interfere 
with progress. The following quotation 
from an editorial in the Mormon official 
paper refers to my last trip East. Sure- 
ly you will see how unwise it is for 
me to make such a protest possible, 
however inaccurate and unfair it may 
be: 

“Dr. Spalding suggests that the 
“Mormons are more to be pitied than 
blamed.’ He would have difficulty in 
showing why they are to be pitied. 
Hundreds of thousands of them are pur- 
suing the industrious tenor of their 
lives, worshiping God in the manner 
that to them seems best. They adopted 
this plan of life with full knowledge 
of what they were doing and without 
any coercion or over-persuasion from 
any one, and are thoroughly contented 
with present religious life and condi- 
tions. They do not go out of their 
way to attack Dr. Spalding’s church or 
any other, and have thus this advantage 
over that reverend gentleman, in that 
they prove the truth of one of their 
principles, viz., ‘We believe in allowing 
full religious freedom to all men, let 
them worship how, when or whom they 
may.’ The coneluding act of all of Dr. 
Spalding’s Eastern addresses, 


by generous | 


namely, 
' 


an appeal for funds wherewith to ‘fight 
the ‘Mormon’ monsters’ fully explains 
the cause of his activity. It is the 
meat in the cocoanut of every attack 
on the ‘Mormons.’ And thus once 
again it is illustrated that money is 
the root of all evil, even of falsehood 
in the pulpit.’’ 

Offerings, no matter how small, will 
be a real help and will be gratefully 
acknowledged. ; 

Yours faithfully, 
F, S. SpaLpine. 


Letters to the Editor 


In the department the Editor will at all 
times welcome communications expressing 
opinions on the various topics which are 
engaging the attention of the Church. But 
the Editor will not hold himself responsible 
for such opinions. 

We cannot undertake to decipher illegible 
communications. Manuscripts when not 
used, will be returned to the writers if 
postage stamps are enclosed for that pur- 
pose, but the Editor cannot be responsible 
for manuscripts. 

No “Letter to the Editor” will appear in 
our columns except over the signature of 
the writer. 


The Problem of the Evening Service. 


Mr. Editor: Of the many difficult 
problems that every parish has to face, 
none is harder than that of the even- 
ing service. How to secure a fair at- 
tendance, not one in a hundred has 
been able to discover. The result of all 
our prayers and efforts is that our even- 
ing congregations are so small as to be 
a discouragement and a reproach; and 
all the more so when we find that our 
Church is far weaker in this respect 
than others. For, as a rule, in propor- 
tion to membership, equipment and ef- 
fort, fewer people attend our evening 
services than those of other religious 
bodies. 

The Reason: When asked why this 
is so, the usual answer is that Episco- 
palians are not evening worshippers; 
or that they attend the early celebra- 
tions and therefore do not need a third 
service. That they are not evening 
worshipers is abundantly evident; that 
they attend the early celebrations in 
any considerable numbers is not true. 
But why is it that our churches are 
more than half empty in the evenings, 
while at the same hour other religious 
bodies register a much larger attend- 
ance? 


Is it because we are too much wedded 
to a Liturgy? Are we not laboring un- 
der the crushing incubus of formal 
Evening Prayer—a service which will 
not attract cur most loyal people in 
any numbers, and which obviously does 
not appeal to the uninitiated? 

Our own people do not attend because 
they have had practically the same ser- 
vice a few hours before; they have con- 
fessed themselves miserable sinners, and 
have been absolved once, and in some 
cases twice, already. Why should they 
desire to repeat the same process again 
in one day, a thing which perilously ap- 
proaches ‘‘vain repetitions?” 

What is the effect upon the untrained 
whose attendance we have secured? 
He does not understand what it all 
means, is unable to follow, or finding 
few people present feels no warmth of 
fellowship and inspiration, so he never 
comes again. 

Successful Services: There are a few 
well attended evening services. But 
where this is true is it not always due 
to one or both of two things, viz.: 
Evening Prayer is augmented by very 
excellent music, or it is not said but a 
more simple and popular form is used? 


J think that experience has proved that 
without one of those modifications even 
our most forceful and popular preachers 
are unable to draw an evening congre- 
gation. 

But since there are some well-attend- 
ed services, why should there not be 
more of them? One of the reasons is 
that, in many places it is not possible 
to have exceptional music—and note 
that other religious bodies do not find 
it essential. The other is that few 
clergy are willing, or can find time to 
say Evening Prayer in a corner, to get 
it out of the way, and therefore feel 
bound to have it at the regular hour 
of evening service. In short, though 
they cannot get away from Evening 
Prayer, the people can and do, much 
to our sorrow. 

What Shall We Do?—It is high time 
we were facing this question frankly, 
and asking ourselves what we are try- 
ing to do? What ought we to do? Is 
our chief object to maintain a certain 
form of service, or to get God’s people 
to God’s house for prayer, praise and 
instruction and inspiration? 

Is it not time for us to declare our 
freedom from the “‘bondage of the let- 
ter,” from that which our own Church 
people do not want, and which others 
who would come to us will not tolerate, 
which bars us in large measure from 
winning the non-Church world? 

Is there any reason why we should 
not be allowed to have one popular 
evangelical, simple service on the Lord’s 
Day? Having had Holy Communion 
and Morning Prayer, why should it 
be felt necessary to have a_ third 
liturgical service? Certainly no one 
will claim Evening Prayer as _neces- 
sary to either apostolicity or salvation! 

Our Reformation forefathers saw fit 
to select two monastic services for 
daily use in the Church. But if in pro- 
cess of time one of them is found un- 
necessary and a hindrance, is there any 
sufficient reason why it should not be 
set aside, or at least made optional? 
They were providing services for: well- 
trained congregations. There was no 
problem of the outsider, the independ- 
ent unchurched. Conditions have en- 
tirely changed. We have unchurched 
multitudes, and young people without 
parental direction or Church training, 
to consider and win; and Sunday even- 
ing is our great opportunity. Shall it 
be lost? Has the Church no courage or 
power to adopt herself to such. real 
needs—or is she bound in fetters to a 
distant and different past? 

That a third liturgical service, carry- 
ing so many of the elements of, the 
other two, was a burden not easy to be 
borne, was practically admitted by the 
revisers of 1892, , who felt that. they 
must “ease it up’ by certain options 
not allowed in Morning Prayer... The 
trouble is that they stopped short of the 
necessary option, viz., to omit it when- 
ever it was felt that some other order 
would be more effective. 

But some one will be sure to ask: 
“Tf not Evening Prayer, what?’’. The 
answer is, “The form of service for the | 
evening may well be left to the clergy- 
man in charge.’’ Other religious.bodies 
leave the ordering of all services to 
their ministers, though in a majority 


|, of cases, they have had no liturgical 


training whatever. Could not our men 
be trusted to formulate one service; not 
so to trust them would be equal ‘to a 
vote of no confidence. 

The practical situation which , con- 
fronts us is that we are tied hard and 
fast to a second monastic service, when 
we need a people's service. At present, 
because of our lack of freedom, much 
of the labor of clergy, choirs and work- 
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ers is wasted on empty pews. Why 
should this situation continue; need it 
continue? Shall the spirit be bound 
forever by the letter? The Commission 
on the Revision of the Prayer Book 
might well, and pray God they do, take 
this matter under serious consideration 
and offer some relief; perhaps simply 
recommend that the saying of Wvening 
Prayer be optional. In the meantime, 
will not our Bishops adopt a very lib- 
eral policy and allow the clergy so to 
order the evening service as to provide 
variety for those who have attended 
Morning Prayer, and encouragement ane 
inspiration for the uninitiated. Let it 
be understood that this is no question 
of the relative excellence of liturgical 
and non-liturgical services; the vast ma- 
jority of us much prefer the former. 
It is purely a practical problem. Even- 
ing Prayer does not meet the need; at 
present it even excludes anything which 
might. Why retain it? 
Crirron Macon. 
Oakland, Cal. 


Another Change of Name. 

Mr. Editor: In alignment with the 
whole trend of Church leadership to- 
day are the works and projects of the 
Society of the Holy Name, which has 
for two years declared the Church’s po- 
sition as expressed in General Conven- 
tion of 1913. This position is above all 
else an awakening to the social ideal. 
Generic social welfare has claimed the 
continent, it is in the very air, it has 
raised up hone where there was no 
hope and rekindled life in many dor- 
mant things. Having a desire to be- 
stow upon this Society a name more 
expressive of its acts, mature consid- 
eration on the part of its officers has 
indicated the advisability of a change 
of name to The Society For Social Ad- 
vance, and hereafter this organization 
shall be so styled. 

Its object is dynamic, that is, it 
moves forward besides doing something 
while it moves. At first it sought mere- 
ly to give relief to afflicted and op- 
pressed people, by sending them ready 
money, clothing, medicines, and other 
necessaries. As ministrations have been 
given in many directions, the horizon 
stretched, broad and greater objects 
came into view. 

This society does not seek to share 
with the multiplicity of organizations 
and thus divide still further the work- 
ers and the strength of our Church; but 
highly to the contrary its hope and aim 
is to envelore and enfold many organi- 
zations. guilds, aids, associations and 
place them in a mutual, sympathetic 
bond under one common head, diffusing 
power and means through the corporate 
whole, so that what is current in one 
place will be current in every other 
place, just as in any organism, the parts 
naturally interdependent; and where 
one contributes vigor, another will con- 
tribute vision, and another execution, 
and so on to the upbuilding. the rein- 
forcing, the perfecting of the entire 
structure. 

Individuals, as well as struggling as- 
sociations, are asked to join this great 
movement, and associations that are not 
struggling are wanted for the inspira- 
tion and help they will give; and the 
special funds set aside by one and an- 
other and placed in a common treasury 
will be open to all in proper propor- 
tion. 

Rev. Alan Pressley Wilson, St. 
Philip’s, Baltimore, Md., is president of 
the society. 

The secretary’s address is Hyattsville, 
Md. P. G. MELBOURNE, 

Secy’ Society for Social Advance. 


Christian Circumcision. 
Mr. Editor: As your correspondent, 
Rev. T. S. Russell, thinks that the les- 
sons of the Feast of the Circumcision 
of Christ are not of sufficient import- 
ance to be brought before the Church 
on the Sunday following this festival, 
and invites an expression of oninion by 
others on this point, I should like to 
ask him if he does not think that a 
clergyman should welcome an occasion 
for instructing a Sunday congregation 
in regard to the relation of Circum- 
cision to Baptism. 


Circumcision was the seal of God’s 
Covenant of Grace under the Old Dis- 
pensation; Baptism is the seal of the 
same Covenant under the New Dispen- 
sation. 


Circumcision was the initiatory rite 
of the Church of God under the Old 
Dispensation; Baptism is the initiatory 
rite under the New Dispensation. 


St. Paul calls baptism the circum- 
cision of Christ, in contradistinction to 
the circumcision of Abraham, and 
speaks of ‘‘putting off the body of the 
sins of the flesh by the circumcision of 
Christ: buried with Him in baptism.” 

Baptism, then, is Christian circum- 
cision, as distinguished from  Abra- 
hamic, or Jewish circumcision. It was 
so recognized in the early Church. 
Justin Martyr says: ‘‘We are circum- 
cised in baptism with Christ’s circum- 
cision,’”’ and Origen says: “Christ gives 
us circumcision in baptism,’ i. e., in 
baptism we receive the seal of the 
Covenant of Grace and are made mem- 
bers of the Church of God; and as the 
seal of the Covenant was administered 
to infants, by divine command, under 
the Jewish Dispensation, so has it 
been, from the beginning, under the 
Christian Dispensation. 


The lessons to be learned from the 
connection of Baptism with Circum- 
cision are very important and should 
certainly be enforced when the service 
for the Circumcision is used on a Lord’s 
Day, ‘“when the most number of people 
come together.’’ 


Some time ago, when the Feast of 
the Circumcision fell on a Sunday. the 
writer preached a sermon along these 
lines. A year or more afterwards he 
met an intelligent and well educated 
lady, who was a Baptist but who told 
him that she was present in his church 
when this sermon was preached: that 
she had never before thought of the 
connection of baptism with circumcis- 
jon; but that ever since her attention 
had been called to it she had looked 
upon infant baptism in a different light 
from that in which she had previously 
regarded it. 

Surely it is worth while to make the 
most of the Feast of the Circumcision. 
Let us all remember this next year on 
this festival and on the Sunday fol- 
lowing. Epwarp H. INGLE. 

Washington, D. C. 


Immortality. 


O, what faith has it kent, tender 
heart! If love lives through all life and 


survives through all sorrow and remains 
steadfast with us through all changes 
and in all darkness of spirit burns 
brightly, and, if we die, deplores us for- 
ever and loves still equally and exists 
with the very last grasp and throb of 
the faithful bosom whence it passes 
with the pure soul beyond death—surely 
it shall be immortal! Though we who 
remain are separated from it, is it not 
ours in heaven? If we love still those 
we lose, can we altogether lose those we 
' love?—Thackeray. 


Church Intelligence 


OALENDAR FOR JANUARY. 


1—The Circumcision. 
4—Second Sunday after Christmas. 
6—The Epiphany. 
11—First Sunday after Epiphany. 
18—-Second Sunday after Epiphany. 
25—Third Sunday after Epiphany. 
Conversion of St. Paul. 


Collect for Second Sunday After 
Epiphany. 


Almighty and everlasting God, who 
dost govern all things in heaven and 
earth; mercifully hear the supplications 
of Thy people, and grant us Thy peace 
all the days of our life; through Jesus 
Christ our Lord. Amen. 
ee 


Foreign. 


The Welsh Bill. 


Rumor is widespread Ente pees 
to leave the door for negotiation opé 
until the last minute, the Welsh Bill 
will be given precedence over Home 
Rule. Churchmen will therefore have 
to be ready at the opening of the ses- 
sion to meet the attack made on the 
Welsh Dioceses. It is vain for us to 
trust that the Irish members will hold 
up the bill until they are satisfied. 
Political instincts of self-preservation 
may lead them to take this step, but 
the experience on the Budget shows 
that they are ready to accept what they 
intensely dislike in order to keep the 
Government in power. It is not for us 
to trust in the obscurity of the political 


future. We must fight every line of 
the bill, which must pass—unless 
amendments are agreed to by the 


Lords—in the form it has at present. 
The Church in Wales will lose its op- 
portunities for advancing the Kingdom 
of God if the bill becomes law. It will 
be deprived of money given it in trust 
for the religious well-being of the peo- 
ple at a time when its resources are 
unable to meet the task to which it 
has put its hand. Churchmen have 
only lately seen all that is involved in 
the passing of the Bill. The provisions 
of the Parliament Act were not grasped 
as long as the passage of the bill in 
two successive sessions failed to make 
it operative. Now we are faced by the 
final stage, and we call confidently upon 
Churchmen of all schools of thought to 
unite in a resolute and prayerful op- 
position to a measure that cannot fail 
to injure the Church and nation. 


\ 


The Danger of Scorn. 


The Primate, in his annual sermon 
in Canterbury Cathedral, spoke solemn- 
ly on the danger of entertaining con- 
temptuous feelings for those opposed to 
us. He recalled Lord Morley’s observa- 
tion that the man who balances opin- 
ions, and is essentially moderate, sel- 
dom gets things done. He who suc- 
ceeds in making an impression on his 
time must believe firmly in the right- 
ness of his side and must have a de- 
cided conviction. Moderation is too 
often another name for weak indecis- 
ion. The man who fights for right must 
have a thorough-going hostility to what 
is wrong, but if he is to fight in a 
Christian spirit he must realize that 
truth is extraordinarily hard to find. 
When we have found it we are bound 
to contend earnestly for it, but must 
have no scorn for those who are opposed 
to our convictions. Contemptuousness 
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{fs an attitude of the utmost peril to 


our soul. To-day on all sides men are 
framing ideals, and are doing their best 
to use them for the betterment of the 
world. The Church must avoid treat- 
ing these efforts with contempt. The 


Church must give credit to their hon- 
esty and endeavor to impregnate all 
life with its spirit, and give those who 
are at work for men the hunger of the 
things that are not seen. The entire 
sermon, in its direct application to the 
controversies of the day, has a message 
to all Christian men and women. We 
cannot rest in indecision. We must 
take sides deliberately and conscienti- 
ously, but when we have taken our 
stand we must be prepared to give 
others credit for honesty of purpose and 
desire to do right. ‘The task is not 
easy, but no Christian duty is easily 
performed. 


Children’s Service at Westminster 
Abbey. 


The revival of the Children’s Service 
at Westminster Abbey, associated with 
the Festival of Holy Innocents, has been 
greatly appreciated during the last two 
or three years, and not the least happy 
feature in connection with this revival 
is the fact that this special service has 
become identified, by the kind permis- 
sion of the Dean, with the work of the 
“Children’s Union,’’ which is the juve- 
nile department of the Waifs and 
Strays Society. As Holy Innocents’ 
Day this year fell on a Sunday, this 
service was held on Saturday afternoon, 
as it was impossible to interfere with 
the regular Abbey services on Sunday. 
The enormous congregation which as- 
sembled for this special service will 
heartily endorse the words of the Dean, 
who, a short time ago, described it as 
“one of the happiest, brightest and most 
inspiring of the services which we have 
in the Abbey.” The service, which was 
a shortened form of evensong, was in- 
terspersed with Christmas carols, some 
of which are unique and of peculiar 
beauty. Other better-known carols 
were joined in by the congregation. 
After the clergy had passed to the High 
Altar, special prayers were offered on 
behalf of the Church of Bngland Waifs 
and Strays Society, and the Blessing 
Was pronounced by the Dean. It may 
be well to quote again the words of 
the Dean of Westminster: 

“I should like to think that in our 
Cathedrals all over the country a special 
service was always held on Holy Inno- 
cents’ Day in connection with this great 
and valuable branch of Church life, and 
that in them there were concentrated on 
that day the attention and presence of 
numbers of children at a suitable Chil- 
dren’s Service with Christmas carols— 
a service in which they would delight. 
Our Cathedrals should be a centre and 
rallying place at Christmas time for 
children of happy homes who desire to 
help those who are rescued from a con- 
dition of neglect, desertion and_ ill- 
treatment.”’ 


And in regard to these words quoted 
above it is interesting to know that in 
several of our Cathedrals special ser- 
vices were held on intercessions offered 
in connection with the work of the 
Waifs and Strays Society, either on or 
about the Festival of Holy Innocents. 
The appropriateness of such an asso- 
ciation of the Holy Innocents’ Festival 
with the Church’s 
and suffering children is quite obvi- 
ous, and will surely be a 
blessing both to those who attend the 
services, and those also on whose be- 


half offerings were made and prayers 
offered. 
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Christmas Carols. 


In view of all that has been said 
and written during the last few years 
about the degradation of carol singing, 
a serious attempt was made by the 
parish chureh choir of Poulton-le- 
Wylde, Lanes., to restore this custom to 
something like its old-time usage. 

Accompanied by their Vicar (Rev. 
John Young), as conductor, the choir 
members, in almost full strength, sal- 
lied forth on Christmas Eve and sang 
many of the well-known carols in no 
less than seventeen different parts of 
the town. All the poorer streets were 
visited first, and afterwards the wealth- 
ier districts, and a few private houses. 

It had been decided beforehand, by 
unanimous vote of the choir, that no 
money should be asked for or received, 
and this decision was strictly adhered 
to, the general desire of members be- 
ing to sing to the Glory of God as well 
as for the benefit of man. . 

The last place visited was the old- 
world market place, where, grouped 
around the market cross and ancient 
stocks, several carols were beautifully 
sung to a large concourse of people. At 
the close of the last carol, hats were 
reverently removed, and all stood in 
silence, while the Vicar, after a short 
prayer, pronounced the Blessing. 


848th Anniversary of Westminster 
Abbey. 


Bishop Ryle, Dean of Westminster, 
preaching to a large congregation in 
Westminster Abbey on Sunday night, 
said that day was the 848th anniversary 
of the consecration of that Collegiate 
Church. On Holy Innocents’ Day, 1065, 
Stigand, Archbishop of Canterbury, in 
the presence of Queen Edith and the 
chief notables of the country, conse- 
crated the building, which had been a 
witness of the nation’s faith from that 
time till now. The passing year had 
been memorable for the reinauguration 
of the Henry VII. Chapel and the re- 
vival—after a lapse of 100 years—by 
the King of the solemn religious service 
for the installation of the Knights of 
the Bath. 


A Devoted Churchwoman. 


The Church militant is the poorer 
for the loss it has sustained in the 
death of Miss Emily M. Easton, of 
Gateshead, who passed to her rest on 
Christmas Day at the ripe age of nine- 
ty-five. Miss Easton was one of those 
who, seeing in her wealth a great trust 
gave her means lavishly to the Church 
of which she was so devoted a member. 
She built and endowed the beautiful 
Church of St. Chad at Gateshead, and 
she was ever ready to help those who 
were in need. 


American, 


Consecration of Bishop Tyler. 


On the Feast of the Epiphany, Tues- 
day, January 6th, in St. John’s church, 
Hagerstown, Maryland, of which he had 
been the rector for the past six years, 
the Rev. John Poyntz Tyler was conse- 
crated to the episcopate as the Mission- 
ary Bishop of North Dakota. Seven 
Bishops and about fifty clergymen, vest- 
ed, of Maryland and the neighboring 
dioceses, were present. The church was 
crowded, 600 tickets of admission hay- 
ing been given out. There was a cele- 
bration cf the Holy Communion at 7 
A. M., and Morning Prayer was said at 
9:30 o’clock. The consecration service 
proper began at 11 o’clock, with the 
processional hymn 519, ‘‘Saviour, bless- 
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ed Saviour.” The order for the Holy 
Communion followed, the Rt. Rey. 
Daniel S. Tuttle, D. D., Bishop of Mis- 
souri, and Presiding Bishop of the 
Church, being celebrant. The Rt. Rev. 
John G. Murray, D. D., Bishop of Mary- 
land, read the Epistle, and the Rt. Rev. 
Alfred M. Randolph, D. D., Bishop of 
Southern Virginia, read the Gospel. 
Following hymn 284, “O Word of God 
Incarnate,’’ the Rt. Rey. Beverley D. 
Tucker, D. D., Bishop of Southern Vir- 
ginia, preached the sermon, a most 
beautiful and inspiring discourse, from 
the text, “As my Father hath sent me, 
even so send I you,” St. John 20:21. 

At the conclusion of the sermon, his 
attending presbyters, the Rey. George 
P. Mayo, of Virginia, his nephew, and 
the Rev. Edward T. Helfenstein, of 
Maryland, led the Bishop-elect to the 
chancel, where he was presented by the 
Rt. Rev. George W. Peterkin, D. D., 
and the Rt. Rev. Lucien L. Kinsolving, 
D. D. (in the absence of Bishop Gib- 
son), to Bishop Tuttle; and the co- 
consecrators, the Rt. Rev. Alfred M. 
Randolph, D. D., and the Rt. Rev. John 
G. Murray, D. D. The reading of the 
requisite testimonials followed. The 
certificate of election by the House of 
Bishops was read by the Very Rey. G. 
Dewitt Dowling, D. D., Dean of Gethse- 
mane Cathedral, Fargo, North Dakota. 
The canonical testimonial was read by 
the Rt. Rev. Lucien L. Kinsolving, D. 
D.; the certificate of ordination by the 
Rey. Percy F. Hall, and the certificate 
of the House of Deputies by Mr. Joseph 
Packard, of Baltimore. The Rev. 
Arthur B. Kinsolving, D. D., acted as 
deputy registrar. After the promise of 
conformity, made by the Bishop-elect, 
the Rt. Rev. William L. Gravatt, D. 
D., read the Litany. 

Following his examination by the 
Presiding Bishop, the candidate was 
vested in the rest of the Episcopal 
habit, while hymn 586, “Lord, speak to 
me, that I may speak,’ was sung. After 
the Veni Creator Spiritus had been 
said, the consecration followed, all the 
Bishops present joining in the laying 
on of hands. 

At the offertory the choir sang Men- 
delssohn’s beautiful anthem, ‘How 
lovely are the messengers.’’ The offer- 
ings were given to Bishop Tyler for his 
work in North Dakota. 

The women of St. John’s church, 
Hagerstown, presented Bishop Tyler 
with his Episcopal robes; the Archdea- 
conry of Cumberland gave his ring, and 
the men and boys of St. John’s church, 
his gold pectoral cross. 

John Poyntz Tyler was born in Han- 
over county, Va., and is the youngest 
and tenth child of the late Wat Henry 
Tyler and Jane Blake, his wife. He 
comes from the Virginia branch of the 
Tyler family, his father being a nephew 
of President John Tyler. His mother 
was born in Rappahannock county, Vicies 
and belonged to the Blake family, dis- 
tinguished in Virginia, her ancestors 
coming from Hngland, where the name 
occupies a prominent place in history. 

Bishop Tyler spent his boyhood and 
early manhood at Wilton, the old family 
homestead in Westmoreland county. 
His father died when he was twelve 
years of age leaving his widow with 
several unmarried children. The sup- 
port of the family fell largely to the 
youngest son and his senior brother, 
Blake. He attended the private and 
public schools of Westmoreland county, 
leaving there when twenty-one years 
old to go to college to prepare for the 
ministry. He studied theology at the 
Theological Seminary in Virginia, and 
was graduated in June, 1888. He had 
hoped to become a missionary to Japan 
and offered his services to the Board 


of Missions of the Episcopal Church to | 
be sent there, but later his plans were 
changed. 
His first 
ish, 
the 
river. 


was Westover par- 
county, Va., one of 
historic parishes on the James 

He remained there for three 
years. While there, Bishop Tyler mar- 
rier Miss-Ada Roderick, of Martins- 
burg. Later he became rector of the 
Episcopal church at Millwood, Va., the 
former parish of Bishop Meade, in Clarke 
county. From there he went to Green- 
ville, O., as rector of St. Paul’s church 
and remained two years. His next 
charge was at the Church of the Ad- 
vent in Philadelphia, the first parish of 
the famous Phillips Brooks. He re- 
mained there for eight years. While 
rector at Philadelphia, he became Arch- 
deacon of the Diocese of Virginia. Six | 
years ago he resigned to become rector 
of St. John’s church, Hagerstown. He 
has occupied the position of Archdeacon 
of Cumberland, to which he was appoint- 
ed by the late Bishop Paret and regular- | 
ly reappointed by Bishop John G. Mur- 
ray. He recently resigned the arch- 
deaconry and has been succeeded by 
the Rev. Douglas Hooff, of Frederick. 

Bishop Tyler’s headquarters will be 
in Fargo, where the bishop’s cathedral 
and residence are located. He will re- 
main at St. John’s church for some 
weeks and, in the meantime, it is ex- 
pected that his successor as rector will 
be elected by the vestry. 

Bishop Tyler has an interesting fam- 
ily of three sons and three daughters. 


charge 
Charles City 


Consecration of Bishop DuMoulin. 


On Thursday, January 8th, in Trinity 
Cathedral, Cleveland, over which he had 
presided seven years as Dean, the Very 
Rev. Frank DuMoulin, LL. D., was con- 
secrated Bishop Coadjutor of the Dio- 
cese of Ohio, the Bishop of the diocese, 
the Rt. Rev. William Andrew Leonard, 
D. D., presiding. 

The building, with its parish house 
attachments of cathedral hall, clergy 
and choir rooms and commodious clois- 
ter approaches to the Cathedral, togeth- 
er with interior aisles of ample propor- 
tions, and great choir and chancel, lends 
itself to such functions with splendid 
effect. Admission was by ticket only 
and the Cathedral was crowded to its 
utmost capacity. In the procession, in 
which was carried behind the cross, both 
the American and British colors, and 
which marched to the singing of hymn 
528, there were besides the choir of 
fifty voices, divinity students, repre- 
sentatives of the Cathedral Chapter, In- 
stitutions of learning, and the various 
officers, boards and committees of the, 
diocese, some eighty clergy and twenty- 
three Bishops, including the Bishop 
Coadjutor-elect. ; 


The co-consecrators with the Bishop 
presiding, were the Bishops of Southern 
Ohio, the Rt. Rev. Boyd Vincent, D. 
D., and of Minnesota, the Rt. Rev. Sam- 
uel Cook Edsall, D. D. The present- 
ers were the Bishops of Michigan, the 
Rt. Rev. Charles David Williams, D. 
D., and the Coadjutor of Southern Ohio, 
the Rt. Rev. Theodore Irving Reese, D. 
D. The preacher was the Bishop of 
Chicago, the Rt. Rev. Charles Palmer- 
ston Anderson, D. D., and the attend- 
ing presbyters were the Very Rey. Wal- 
ter T. Sumner, D. D., and the Rev. 
John Mockridge, D. D. The Rt. Rev. 
W. Lennox Mills, D. D., Bishop of On- 
tario, read the Epistle, the Rt. Rev. 
Cortlandt Whitehead, D. D., Bishop of | 
Pittsburgh, read the Gospel and the Rt. 
Rey. William Walter Webb, D. D., Bish- 
op of Milwaukee, read the Litany. 
Those uniting with the Bishop presid- 
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ing in the laying on of hands were the 
co-consecrators, the presenters, 


A. Newnham, D. D., Bishop of Saskatch- 
ewan, 


In addition to the Bishops named, 
there were in the chancel, several of 
whom toak part in presenting the vari- 
ous credentials and testimonials, the 
Rt. Rev. William David Walker, D. D., 
Bishop of Western New York; the Rt. 
Rev. John Hazen White, D. D., Bishop 
of Michigan City; the Rt. Rev. James 
F. Sweeney, D. D., Bishop of Toronto; 
the Rt. Rev. Alfred Harding, 
Bishop of Washington, D. C.; the Rt. 
Rey. Joseph Marshall Francis, D. D., 
Bishop of Indianapolis; the Rt. Rev. 
William R. Clark, D. D., Bishop of 
Niagara; the Rt. Rev. John Newton Mc- 
Cormick, D. D., Bishop of Western 
Michigan; the Rt. Rev. William Mont- 
gomery Brown, D. D., retired; the Rt. 
Rey. James Heartt Van Buren, D. D., 
retired; the Rt. Rev. Robert Codman, 
D. D., Bishop of Maine; the Rt. Rev. 
Charles Edward Woodcock, D. D., Bish- 
op of Kentucky, and the Rt. Rev. 
Rogers Israel, D. D., Bishop of Erie. 


The consent of the Bishop of the Dio- 


cese to the election of a Coadjutor and | 


assignment of jurisdiction was read by 
the Rev. Henry E. Cooke; the certificate 
ef election was read by the Rev. George 
P. Atwater, and testimonials to com- 
pliance with the canons, diocesan and 
general, were read by Mr. William G. 
Mather and the Rev. H. W. Jones, D. D. 

The Rev. George P. Atwater, rector 
of the Church of Our Saviour, Akron, 
was the master of ceremonies, 
supervision over the processions and 
movements in the chancel made the 
function one of marked dignity, order 
and reverence. 


Immediately after the consecration 
some three hundred and fifty of those 
who were in attendance upon the ser- 
vice, Bishops, clergy and laity, were 
the guests of the vestry of the Cathe- 
dral parish at a dinner at the Univer- 
sity Club, Mr. Samuel Mather, senior 
warden, representing the vestry as host 
and toast-master. Among the pleasing 
features of the dinner, at which several 
addresses were made, one by President 
Thwing, of the Western Reserve Uni- 
versity, and another by the Hon. New- 
ton D. Baker, Mayor of the city, was 
the announcement, by the Rey. T. C. S. 
Macklem, D. D., that the University of 
Trinity College, Toronto, of which he 
is the provost and vice chancellor, had 
extended to the Bishop Coadjutor of 
Ohio the degree of Doctor of Divinity, 
the same to be conferred upon the oc- 
casion of the Coadjutor’s first visit to 
Toronto. 


Prior to and on the day of his conse~ 
eration, the Bishop Coadjutor was made 
the recipient by his friends of many 
testimonials of esteem and affection, 
one of which was presented by the cler- 
gy of the diocese at the dinner, a beau- 
tifully bound set of the new Encyclope- 
dia Britannica. The Coadjutor will be 


whose ! 


the | 
preacher, the Bishop of Pittsburgh, the 
| Bishop of Ontario, and the Rt. Rev. J. | -——- 
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WASHINGTON, 


Rt. Rev. Alfred Harding, DD, Ds; 


Bishop. 


Bishops Codman, Talbot and Rowe 
Preach in Washington. 


11th, was some- 


Sunda January ; 
if in Washington, 


thing of ‘‘a field-day” V 
for several of our Church Bishops. At 
eleven A. M., in Bethlehem chapel, 


National Cathedral, the preacher was 
the Rt. Rev. Robert Codman, Dae 
Bishop of Maine. 

In ‘St. Paul’s church, at 11 A, Mes 
Rey. Robert Talbot, rector, the preacher 
was Dr. Ethelbert Talbot, Bishop of 
Bethlehem, brother of the rector. At 
8 P, M., in Trinity church, the Rev. 
George W. VanFossen, rector, Bishop 
Talbot was the preacher. 

At 8 P. M., in St. Thomas’ church, 
the Rev. Dr. GC. Ernest Smith, rector, 
the preacher was the Rt. Rev. Peter 


Trimble Rowe, D. D., the Church’s 
Episcopal hero of Alaska. Bishop 
Rowe will preach in Epiphany church 
on Sunday, January 18th. Bishop 


Rowe, one of the first Americans to 
reach the Klondike, is said to be the 
oldest white citizen now in Alaska, and 
he has not reached middle age, appar- 
ently. 


Annual Rally of Sunday Schools. 


On account of the great growth of 
the Sunday Schools of the Episcopal 
Church in Washington, it was found 
impossible, this year, to hold the an- 
nual rally in any one church. The 
children of the Northern section held 
their rally in the Church of the Holy 
Comforter, Georgia avenue, N. W.; the 
Eastern and central section, at St. 
Mark’s, where the Rev. Mr. Sherman, 
a missionary from China, made the ad- 
dress; children of the Western section, 
at St. John’s, Georgetown, where a 
sermon was delivered by the Rev. L. 
Cody Marsh, of St. Barnabas’, Upper 
Marlboro, Md. 


The Sunday Schools of St. Thomas’, 
St. Stephens’ and All Saints’, Chevy 
Chase; Christ church, Kensington, and 
All Souls’, Woodley Park, held their 
missionary rally at St. Margaret’s 
church. The Rev. George Fisk Dudley, 
rector of St. Stephen’s, delivered the 
sermon. The children of the extreme 
northwest section met at St. Alban’s. 
Several thousand children took part in 
the rallies. 


Reception to Dr. and Mrs. McKim, 


The Rev. Dr. McKim, rector of 
Epiphany parish, Washington, preached 
a very able and instructive sermon, on 
the 2&th of December, 1913, the twen- 
ty-fifth anniversary of his rectorship of 
that truly great parish; and it has been 
published and distributed to the Church. 
On Wednesday evening, January 7th, 
at the parish house, the clergy, vestry 
and congregation of Epiphany tendered 
the rector and Mrs. McKim a reception 
long to be remembered, in honor of 
the same twenty-fifth anniversary of 
the rector. The occasion, festive in 


at the Cathedral Sunday, January 11th, | character and joyous for many hearts, 
and expects to remain in Cleveland un-| Was honored by many clergymen and 


til the last of the week, when he goes 
to Toledo to enter formally upon his 
work. 


At the inspirational service at St. 
Paul’s on the evening of January 7th, 
at which many stood throughout for 
the want of seats, the Bishop of Michi- 
gan spoke on “‘The Chureh and _ the 
World Welfare,’ and the Bishop of 
Kentucky spoke on ‘“‘The Church and 
the Modern Age.” The speakers were 
introduced by the Bishop of Ohio. 


great numbers of the laity, who were 
entertained by an orchestra perform- 
ing on many instruments, such as 
banjos, mandolins and guitars, led by 
the violin, that sweetest of musical in- 
struments when in the hand of a mas- 
ter. Mr. Nathaniel Wilson, an eminent 
lawyer of Washington, and a member 
of the vestry, the master of ceremonies, 
made the presentations, and also de- 
livered the address of loving congratu- 
lation to the venerated pastor and his 
warmly esteemed wife. 

“For sometime,’ as described by an- 
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other, “the receiving line reminded one 
of a Presidential reception, in the dif- 
ficulty of getting to the receiving party,” 


so great was the throng. 


Stereopticon to Illustrate Lectures. 


The Rector’s Aid Society of All 
Souls’ church, Washington, the Rey. Dr. 
Sterrett, rector, has purchased a stere- 
opticon Jantern for the purpose of illus- 
trating lectures in the church. On 
Sunday night last, the lecture was giv- 
en by the Rev. Edward S. Dunlap, 
curate of St. John’s church, Washing- 
ton, whose ever-new subject was 
“Jesus of Nazareth.” illustrated by pic- 
tures of William Hole. 


The Christmas Story Illustrated on Bill- 
Boards. 


By permission, a company of Dill- 
posters gratuitously and with no ex- 
pectation of gain or compensation, 
preached the Christmas Story of Jesus 
in the Manger, in the form of great 
pictures of that wondrous scene, posted 
on prominent spaces along the side- 
walks in many quarters of Washington. 

Many, no doubt, thus saw, for the 
first time, the sweet wonder of Christ- 
mas that occurred, so long ago, in the 
“Tittle town of Bethlehem,” and took 
to home and to heart its precious mes- 
sage of “peace on earth’? from ‘‘The 
Father of Mercies.’’ ‘ 


SOUTH DAKOTA. 


Rt. Rev. George Biller, D. D., Bishop. 


Fourth Ogilvie Conference. 


The fourth Ogilvie Conference of the 
clergy of South Dakota was held at 
Sioux Falls, South Dakota, December 
30th to January 3d. There were pres- 
ent at its sessions the Bishop and thir- 
ty-four of the clergy, nine of whom 
were Indians, besides two lay readers 
studying for orders. 

The pupils of All Saints’ School be- 
ing on their Christmas vacation, the 
entire body of clergy became the guests 
of the school during the conference, in- 
stead of receiving entertainment from 
the people of the parish. The arrange- 
ment proved most satisfactory and after 
the opening reception by the Bishop and 
Mrs. Biller, at the new Episcopal resi- 
dence near the school, the Conference 
sessions were held in the assembly room 
of the school; and the chapel, with its 
precious memorials of Bishop Hare, was 
used for the two celebrations of the 
Holy Communion, for Morning and 
Evening Prayers and Noon-day Prayers 
for Missions. A pleasing feature of this 
Conference were the ‘“‘teas’”’ served by 
the Misses Peabody and the ladies as- 
sociated with them in the school, each 
afternoon during brief recess. The 
Bishop opened the Conference and the 
chairmanship of the Conference was 
voted to the Rev. A. B. Clark, a veteran 
clergyman of the Indian field. The 
Rev. D. C. Beatty was chosen secretary. 

As is customary at Ogilvie Confer- 
ences, a letter of greeting was wired to 
Mrs. Clinton Ogilvie, by. whose generos- 
ity these helpful gatherings of the 
clergy in the State, separated during 
the greater part of the year by the 
“magnificent distances’ in South Da- 
kota, are being held. 

The preachers at the Conference 
were the Bishop and the Very Rev. J. 
K. Brennan, Dean of the Cathedral. 
Among the matters considered and dis- 
cussed was the perennial question con- 
cerning the publication and distribu- 
ticn of the South Dakota Churchman, 
the creditable organ of the Missionary 
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District, published at Mitchell; also the 
necessity for closer adherence to the 
rubrics of the Prayer Book; methods 
of administering the Holy Communion; 
divorced persons as communicants; tha 
‘aptism of those not desiring confirma- 
tion; increase in efficiency of lay work- 
ers; the advisability of holding ‘‘mis- 
sions’? in the several localities in South 
Dakota, with special preachers for the 
same. 

The Rev. P. J. Deloria and the Rev. 
Luke Walker, two of the Indian clergy 
who had attended the General Conven- 
tion, spoke interestingly of their ex- 
periences there, novel to them in some 
respects. The Rev. Dr. E. Ashley also 
addressed the Conference on Indian 
Affairs and read a paper entitled, “Is 
there a Present-Day Menace; if so, what 
should be our attitude towards it?” 
The paper concerned the Roman Church 
and its influence on social, governmen- 
tal and ecclesiastical affairs. The Rev. 
F. S. Barnett read a paper on ‘‘Sex in 
relation to Society,’’ reviewing Dr. 
Havelock Ellis’ work, ‘“‘Psychology in 
Sex.” The Rev. S. S. Mitchell read a 
paper, ‘“‘The Prayer Book in our Rural 
Communities,’’ growing out of the con- 
sideration of which the Conference 
took action looking to the publication 
of a proposed low-priced edition of the 
Prayer Book, to contain interleaved 
certificates of marriage, etc., for deliv- 
ery to persons to whom the clergy 
minister in the sparsely settled por- 
tions of the State, to whom it has often 
proved the means of entrance into the 
Church. 

The Conference also gave attention 
to the alleged injurious and mislead- 
ing character of certain matter publish- 


West, under the head of ‘‘Pastor Rus- 
sell,” and “‘The Tabernacle Pulpit,’ 
and adopted a resolution recommending 
to the Board of Missions that plate 
matter be distributed among Western 
newspapers according to the same plan, 
treating of Missionary and Religious 
subjects; for it was believed that West- 
ern newspapers would welcome such 
material. 

The preacher for the next Ogilvie 
Conference was designated, the Rev. 
Neville Joyner, and as his alternate, 
the Rev. W. A. Cash. 

The Conference also listened to a 
paper by the Rev. Paul Roberts, on 
“The Psychological Aspects of Prayer.’’ 

Greetings were sent to the Rev. John 
Robinson, the Rev. Amos Ross, the 
Rev. W. H. Sparling, the Rev. Dr. 
Doherty and the Rev. W. J. Wickes, 
absent through illness or infirmity, and 
resolutions were passed relating to the 
death of the beloved Indian deacon, the 
Rev. Isaac Tuttle. 


MISSOURI. 


Rt. Rev. D. S. Tuttle, D. D., Bishop. 
Rt. Rev. F, F. Johnson, D. D., Coadjutor. 


Special Lenten Services to be Held by 
Various Religious Bodies. 


In St. Louis, various religious bodies 
have agreed to observe the time, cor- 
responding with the season of Lent as 
a time of special religious awakening. 
Dean Davis, of the Cathedral, and 
others of our clergy are co-operating in 
the matter. Our own observance of 
Lent will of course be as usual. 

At Mexico vestments for the choir 
have been procured and their use be- 
gun. A branch of the Junior Auxiliary 
has been organized. A Mission Study 
class has been started, taking the first 
vear course, ‘‘The Conquest of the Con- 
tinent.” ; 


ed generally in the newspapers of the - 


ARKANSAS. 


Rev. J. R. Winchester, D. D., Bishop 


Rt. 


Visitations by Bishop Winchester. 


The Rt. Rev. J. R. Winchester, D. D., 
Bishop of Arkansas, has lately returned 
from an extended trip through his Dio- 
cese. He visited St. Paul’s_ parish, 
Batesville, where he celebrated the Holy 
Eucharist and performed the pastoral 
functions devolving upon him as chief 
pastor of the Diocese; there being at 
present no minister in charge of this 
important work. 

The vestry has extended an invitation 
to become their rector, to the Rey. R. 
M. W. Black, of Fletcher, North Caro- 
lina. 

On Holy Innocents’ Day the Bishop 
visited St. James’ parish, Eureka 
Srrings, for the purpose of consecrating 
the church building. The rector pre- 
sented a class for confirmation, the sec- 
ond within the present year. The im- 
provements to the church property, 
with the recent gift of a rectory by 
Mrs. Logan H. Roots, and a pipe organ 
lately installed, together with a good 
vested choir of adult voices, give this 
parish a most excellent equipment and 
provides:an attraction to tourists and 
invalids visiting the Springs which is 
not possessed by any other congrega- 
tion in the city. The services of the 
church are most acceptable and are 
largely attended. 

At Harrison the Bisbon cons2crated 
St. John’s church durins the octave of 
the Nativity. This mission has recent- 
ly taken an unusual step forward. The 
growth is mainly due to a large in- 
crease in the population of the city. 
The priest in charge presented a class 
for confirmation, and plans are now 
progressing: for the support of a resi- 
dent pastor. 

At Hot Springs, on the Fourth Sun- 
day in Advent, the Bishop laid the 
corner-stone of the new St. Mary’s 
church. This is to replace the church 
entirely destroyed by fire last summer. 
The congregation of colored people in 
this mission deserve all encouragement, 
as they have undertaken to erect a four- 
thousand dollar church and_ rectory 
combined, and have only one thousand 
dollars insurance money. The largest 
class for confirmation last year, in the 
Diocese, was in this mission. thirty-five 
persons. At the ceremony there was a 
large congregation of both white and 
colored people of the city. The Rev. 
A. R. Liwyd, rector of St. Luke’s, and 


Pev. D. E. Johnson, minister of St. 
Mary’s, assisted the Bishop. 
A number of small points in the 


mountains and rural districts have also 
been visited. At Bear Wallow Springs, 
on Huckleberry Mountain, a large num- 
ber of mountaineers assembled in a 
schoolhouse, for there is no church 
building of any name on the mountain. 
The Bishop baptized one infant and 
confirmed two adults and visited a num- 
ber of mountaineers in their homes. 
This is typical of the Southern moun- 
tain peorle. He has taken three of 
these mountain girls and placed them 
in his industrial school at Winslow. 
He hopes some day to have a mountain 
school for boys. 


Dr. Stover, one of the medical mis- 
sionaries from Arkansas, to China, has 
by this time reached his field of labor 
at Anking. Dr. Wassell. the second 
missionary, sails for Hankow in a few 
weeks. The Seventh Department of the 
Woman’s Auxiliary expects to pay Dr. 
Stover’s salary, and thereby relieve the 
General Board. 
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MARYLAND. 


Rt. Rev. J. G. Murray, D. D., Bishop. 


ee SS eS ee 
Missionary Day in the Diocese. 


The Second Sunday after Christmas, 
January 4th, was observed in the dio- 
cese as ‘‘Missionary Day."’ In the morn- 
ing the services of most of the churches 
were of a missionary character, with 
special sermons on different phases of 
missionary work. In the afternoon, the 
annual service of the Junior Auxiliary 
and the Sunday Schools of the diocese, 
was held in Grace and St. Peter's 
chureh, Baltimore. Despite the severe 
storm of rain and sleet that prevailed, 
the church was filled with about 500 
children from nearly all the city and 
suburban parishes, many of them being 
accompanied by their rectors. The de- 
votional exercises were conducted by the 
Rev. C. P. Sparling, the Rev. Herbert 
Parrish and the Rev. Romilly F. Hum- 
phries, rector of the parish. ihsk 2 
brief address, Bishop Murray, who pre- 
sided, spoke of the vital importance of 
getting the children interested in the 
work of missions. The Rt. Rev. Theo- 
dore P. Thurston, D. D., Missionary 
Bishop of Eastern Oklahoma, introduc- 
ed himself as ‘‘the Bishop from the 
land of the red, white and black,’’ mean- 
ing the Indian, the white man and the 
negro, and spoke in an interesting way 
of the conditions and needs of his sec- 
tion of the State of Oklahoma, which 
comprises the old Indian Territory. It 
was the special privilege of the 
children to see and hear, as the last 
speaker, their ‘‘Missionary Commander- 
in-Chief,’ the Rt. Rev. Daniel S. Tut- 
tle, D .D. Bishop Tuttle, after con- 
vratulating the boys and girls on their 
splendid missionary offerings last Lent, 
addressed his remarks especially to the 
girls and women, and told why he was 
opposed to Woman Suffrage. He 
pointed out that already the women 
have a monopoly in the home, schools, 
society and religion, and are conduct- 
ing a large share of the business enter- 
prises of the world. Now, if they get 
hold of politics, it will leave just one 
item for the men to look after unmo- 
lested, and that is war. “Is it fair?” 
he asked. The children sang the mis- 
sionary hymns with spiendid effect. 
Their offerings were given for the work 
of the Church in China. At eight in 
the evening the annual missionary mass 
meeting, undr the auspices of the gen- 
eral and diocesan committees of the dio- 
cese, was held at the Lyric, the largest 
music hall in the city, which, in spite 
of the very’ inclement weather, was 
filled with a representative audience of 
about 1,500 people, many of our church- 
es of the city and vicinity being closed 
in order to allow their congregations 
to attend. Bishop Murray made a 
stirring address on the missionary re- 
sponsibilities of the diocese, especially 
as they relate to the apportionment 
for diocesan and general missions. The 
Rev. Arthur M. Sherman, a missionary 
of the Church in the district of Han- 
kow, China, now on furlough, made a 
splendid address on the ‘Awakening of 
China,” graphically describing the dif- 
ference between the position and out- 
look of Christian missions in the old 
monarchy and in the new republic. 
Bishop Thurston of Eastern Oklahoma 
followed with an interesting address on 
“Missionary Problems in the Lands be- 
yond the Mississippi, especially those 
which confront him in his own work. 
The last speaker was Presiding 
Bishop Tuttle, who made one of his 
characteristically striking speeches on 


the subject, “The Field is the World,” | 


tracing the development of the sense 
of responsibility for missions in the in- 
dividual, the home, business, the Church 
at large and the world. The addresses 
were interspersed with hymns, sung 
with splendid effect by the large audi- 
ence, and led by Mr. Hobart Smock, 
choir-master of the Church of the As- 
cension, Baltimore, 


The Mew Church of the Nativity. 


The first service in the newly-erected 
Church of the Nativity, Cedarcroft, Go- 
vans, Baltimore county, was held on 
Christmas morning, with an attendance 
of some sixty persons. The Rev. 
Charles A. Hensel, who has been in 
charge of this work from the begin- 
ning, officiated. The service marked 
the second anniversary of the organiza- 
tion of the congregation. The church, 
which has in it 35,000 feet of lumber, 
was taken down piece by piece at Coro- 
na, in Garrett county, 260 miles away, 
where it was originally erected twenty- 
five years ago, and brought by rail to 
Baltimore and then to Cedarcroft, where 
it was put together again and ‘re- 
born’ as the Church of the Nativity. 

The Clerical Association of Baltimore 
met on Monday, January 5th, at the 
Diocesan House, and listened to an in- 
teresting address by the Rev. William 
M. Dame, D. D., rector of the Memorial 
chureh, on “Some Reminiscences of 
Church Life in the Diocese of Mary- 
land.”’ ; 

The Bishop of the diocese has ap- 
pointed the Rey. Douglas Hooff, rector 
ef All Saints’ parish, Frederick, to be 
Archdeacon of Cumberland, to succeed 
Archdeacon J. Poyntz Tyler, just conse- 
crated Bishop of North Dakota. 


NEWARK, 


Rt. Rev. E. S. Lines, D. D., Bishop. 


Institution of a Rector. 


On the first Sunday in January, Rev. 
Philip J. Steinmetz, Jr., was instituted 
as rector of Calvary church, Summit, 
succeeding Rev. Walker Gwynne, D. D., 
who becomes rector emeritus after 
twenty years of service. The service 
was held and the sermon preached by 
the Bishop of the Diocese. 


Reception to Retiring Rector. 


On the following evening a largely 
attended reception was given the retir- 
ing rector, Dr. Gwynne, in the parish 


house. The whole city was well repre- 
sented. Brief addresses were made by 
the Bishop, by Rev. John F. Butter- 


worth, D. D., who was for eighteen 
years rector of the parish before Dr. 
Gwynne; by the senior warden, Mr. 
John H. Wisner; by Rev. M. C. Morgan, 
the pastor of the Presbyterian church. 
For the vestry, Mr. John Cady an- 
nounced the complete payment of all 
indebtedness upon the parish of every 
kind. 

A loving cup was presented to Dr. 
Gwynne by the junior warden, Mr. 


Hamilton W. Mabie, in a most felicitous ! 


address, and there was fitting response 
by the retiring rector. Rev. Mr. Stein- 
metz, the rector, had charge of the re- 
ception and presented the speakers. 


Rector’s Twenty-fifth Anniversary Cele- 
brated. 


A memorable anniversary was held 
the first of January at the House of 
Prayer, Newark, it being the twenty- 
ifth anniversary of the beginning of the 
‘ectorship of Rev. John S. Miller. There 
vere special services in the church on 
-he first two Sundays in the month, and 


Epiphany there was 
a largely attended reception at ae me 
tory, to which a great company 0 p . 
ishioners and friends came. There vey 
no addresses, the purpose being to me 

the anniversary especially by the ¢ bis 
ing off of all the indebtedness upon the 


church. 


on the evening of 


stine Elmendorf may 
ane to the Social Ser- 
vice work in the Diocese of Newark, as 
secretary of the Diocesan conn 
having resigned the rectorship of Holy 
Cross church, Jersey City. He has been 
made by the parish rector-emeritus. 
Rey. C. E. C. Oswald, sometime curate 
of the parish, was elected rector, his 
service beginning January 1st. 
ne 

PENNSYLVANIA. 


That Rev. 
give his whole tim 


Ris eever ies aNt. Rhinelander, D. D., Bishop. 
Rt. Rev. Thos. J. Garland, D. D., Suffragan. 


The Late Dr. S. Weir Mitchell. 


On Sunday, January 4th, the world 
lost one of its most distinguished phy- 
sicians and literary men, when Drsios 
Weir Mitchell passed into life, at the 
ripe age of eighty-five years, after only 
a week’s illness of influenza. In his 
earlier years he was chiefly known as 
a physicion who was one of the few 
great neurologists. He afterwards 
achieved great prominence as a writer, 
not only cn medical subjects, particular- 
ly upon his specialty, but also of poetry 
and works of fiction. While busy as a 
medical practitioner and author, he was 
a leading member of many societies at 
home and abroad. Dr. Mitchell was 
of distinguished parentage, both his 
father and grandfather being physicians 
of distinction. He was born in Phila- 
delphia, February 15th, 1829; received 
his college training at the University of 
Pennsylvania and graduated from Jef- 
ferson Medical College in 1850. He 
served as an army surgeon, 1862-1865, 
and was active in the organization of 
the Christian Street Hospital for Ner- 
vous Diseases. He was the author of 
many works and was honored in many 
lands, receiving honorary degrees at 
home and abroad. His third wife and 
two sons by his first wife, survive him 
and have achieved distinction in their 
respective fields. The burial service 
was said in St. Stephen’s church, by 
the Rt. Rev. Dr. Philip M. Rhinelan- 
der and the Rev. Carl KE. Grammer, §S. 
T. D., rector. The interment was in 
the Woodlands Cemetery. 


Consecration of a Chapel. 


An exquisite gem of a chapel, St. 
John’s, part of the parish house of All 
Saints’ church, Torresdale, was conse- 
crated by the Rt. Rev. Dr. Philip M. 
Rhinelander, on Sunday, January 4th. 


It is rich in rosewood and gold. The 
altar, credence and pews, sixteen. in 
number, being of that wood. The altar, 


chancel window and tiling of the chan- 
cel were given C. Wilmer Middleton, in 
memory of his son. Miss Edith Fisher 
donated the lectern. Mrs. R. A. Van 
Meyer, wife of the rector, gave the 


;altar cross, in memory of her father, 


the Rev. John H. Converse. The cre- 
dence table was given by Miss Mary 
Wright, in memory of her father, the 
Rev. Robert E. Wright. The usual 
decorations were given by Mrs. Walter 
Massey. The chapel is part of the re- 
cently constructed parish house and 
joins the chancel of the church. 


Mission, Work in Alaska and the South. 


_The horrible treatment which the In- 
dians of Alaska are receiving from the 
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low whites was spoken of in strong lan- 
guage before the Clerical Brotherhood 


on Monday morning, January 5th, by 
Archdeacon Hudson Stuck. The white 
men in the interior of Alaska who are 
of a low order, he said, are demoraliz- 


ing the Indians and making the work 
of the missionaries of the greatest 
difficulty. He said that for miles along 
the Yukon the whites had so demoraliz- 
ed the morals of the Indians, that the 
work of the missions was practically 
uprooted and in danger of being ruined 
forever. He made an earnest appeal 
for missions and the means to support 
them. There is the greatest need for 
the establishment of hospitals and 
schools which, directed under the aus- 
pices of the Church, would mean the 
alleviation of the sufferings of the In- 
dians and their spiritual salvation. 


Following his address a conference 
was held regarding the establishing of 
a new missionary scheme for. the 
South. The Rt. Rev. Dr. Joseph 
Blount Cheshire advocated the forma- 
tion of a Missionary District in the 
South for the colored people exclusive- 
ly, and the Rey. Henry L. Phillips, D. 
D., urged the establishment of a col- 
ored episcopacy. 


Plea for St. Paul’s School, Lawrence- 
ville, Va. 


The Rev. James S. Russell, Archdea- 
con for the Colored Work of Southern 
Virginia, and the founder and _ princi- 
pal of St. Paul’s Normal and Industrial 
School for Colored Children, at Law- 
renceville, Virginia, addressed the la- 
dies of the Freedman’s Committee of 
the Woman’s Auxiliary, in the Churecb 
House, on Monday morning, January 
5th. He showed how it has now a 
property worth a quarter of a million 
of dollars, including 1,000 acres of 
land; has 500 students and fifty-two 
teachers and attendants; that every 
building of note in Lawrenceville which 
had been recently erected had employed 
the boys of the school in some part of 
the work. He pleaded for $5,000 to- 
ward the erection of a new dormitory 
for boys, which would cost $15,000. 


The Rev. Wm. C. Richardson, S. T. D., 
rector of St. James’ church, is deliver- 
ing a course of addresses on the dis- 
tinctive peculiarities of the Episcopal 
Church and its present relation to the 
Protestant Churches of America. 


EAST CAROLINA. 


Rt. Rev. Robert Strange, D. D., Bishop. 


Bishop Strange Improved in Health. 


The many friends of Bishop Strange 
of Hast Carolina will be gratified to 
learn that his health is improving and 
that he expects to resume his episcopal 
duties in March next. The Bishop has 
been visiting friends at Lawrenceville, 
Va., from whence he has sent the fol- 
lowing letter to his diocese: 


Lawrenceville, Va. 22d. 


My Dear Brethren: 


A Merry Christmas 
New Year to you all. 

Under the good hand of my God, I 
have come so far on the road to good 
health that I can say to you now that 
in March and April I shall visit the 
principal parishes in the Diocese, for 
confirmation. I shall let you know 
where and when in full time, God will- 
ing. 


peWec: 


and a Happy 


Affectionately, your Bishop, 
ROBERT STRANGE, 


NEW YORK. 


Rev. D, H. Greer, D. D., Bishop. 
Burch, D. D., Suffragan. 


Rt, 
Rt. Rev. C. S. 


Cathedral Deanery Blessed by Bishop 
Greer. 


Bishop Greer formally blessed the 
new deanery of the Cathedral, follow- 
ing which about three hundred ladies} 
chiefly members of Cathedral auxilia- 
ries, greeted Dean Grosvenor and his 
sisters. The deanery was built by Mrs. 
Clinton Ogilvie, of Incarnation parish, 
as a memorial to her husband, at a 
cost of $150,000. It adjoins the Choir 
School, and is immediately back of the 
Deaconess School. At the home of 
Mrs. Whitelaw Reid, recently, nearly 
the same women gave $1,000, follow- 
ing a reception on behalf of missionary 
work done by this Cathedral Auxiliary. 
Heretofore the Cathedral has been a 
close corporation, but by action of two 
conventions last past, it comes now into 
full possession of the Diocese, which 
elects most of the twenty-four trustees. 
The present trustees deny that they are 
to submit new Cathedral designs to the 
public, and say they will themselves de- 
termine changes and report at an early 
date. 


The trustees have accepted an oil 
painting of Canon Nelson, for ten years 
Archdeacon of New York, sometime to 
be hung in the Cathedral or its offices. 


On the first Sunday after the Epiph- 
any, in new Synod Hall, the Junior 
Auxiliary held a mass meeting in the 
interest of general missions. Nearly 
all of the old Synod Hall is soon to 
be demolished to make space for perma- 
nent structures. 


Methods of Work by Laymen. 


‘Speaking at the Church of the Incar- 
nation, at the afternoon service on Sun- 
day, January 1ith, Mr. Eugene M. 
Camp, president of the Seabury Society, 
reported that reports on methods of 
work by laymen, published recently, 
are asked for by bishops, rectors and 
laymen of many cities. That which at- 
tracts most attention is the plan of 
the Church Social Week, tried last 
year in the Bronx, New York City, and 
to be held again there next May. He 
also reported the introduction of 
Method Masters into churches, after the 
pattern of similar masters in industrial 
plants. These Masters do not work. 
They teach others to do so, and help 
rectors to develop their own men and 
women. They are volunteers, giving 
their Sundays and some week nights. 
Much has been learned in method with- 
in the last year or two, both in indus- 
trial plants and in churches. The Sea- 
bury Society has now two general and 
twenty-four parochial Method Masters, 
and is seeking to enlarge its Laymen’s 
Training School that it may supply 
more. The demand for volunteer men, 
trained to work themselves and teach 
others to do so, is far beyond the sup- 
Ply. By the plan all causes, missions, 
Sunday Schools, social service, work 
for boys, Bible classes and parish sup- 
port and efficiency are helped. 


Church of the Holy Communion. 


New York continues with its new 
things in and for the Church. On Sun- 
day, January 11th, Bishop Greer con- 
firmed a class at the Church of the 
Holy Communion, the Rey. Dr. Henry 
Mottet, rector, and blessed many fine 
improvements. One of these was a 
porch on the South side. Other things 
were pulpit and choir stalls, and a new 
altar rail or carved oak and bronze, 
New tiling had been laid in the floors, 


Gothic arches have replaced old ones 
at all entrances, the earlier ones of 
wood, the new ones of stone. The 
porch is in memory of the late Francis 
Bacon, the other improvements of the 
late Hermann Von Post. Both men 
were for years prominent in the affairs 
of the Diocese, Mr. Von Post as mem- 
ber of the Standing Committee. 


Confirmations by Bishop Greer. 


At the new Intercession chapel, open- 
ed the Sunday previous, Bishop Burch, 
confirming there, used for the first time 
the new pulpit, which is of carved oak. 
The four panels present carved figures 
of great preachers in the act of preach- 
ing. They are St. Paul, St. John the 
Baptist, St. Stephen, and Christ preach- 
ing the Sermon on the Mount. The 
pulpit is in memory of Major and Louis 
Hallen, given by Mrs. Mary C. Von 
Cott. 


At night Bishop Burch visited for 
the first time Emmanuel chapel in the 
Bronx, in charge of a layman, under 
Archdeacon Pott, and confirmed a class. 
The mission is in a much larger room 
on a main avenue, the old quarters 
having been outgrown by both congre- 
gation and school. 


WYOMING. 


Rt. Rev. N. S. Thomas, D. D., Bishop 


Christmas-tide Services. 


The Knights Templar attended the 
morning service at Cody, on Christmas 
Day, and it is hoped that this will be- 
come the established custom. Rev. 
Stephen McGinley recently went over to 
Meeteetse, thirty-nine miles from Cody, 
and held service for a most gratifying 
congregation. The workers at that 
point gave a bazaar before Christmas, 
and realized over $100. 


On Christmas Eve, Rev. Christopher 
Keller, at Lander, gave the service call- 
ed the Feast of Lights, which was at- 
tended by the Sunday School and 
friends, and was followed, later, by a 
celebration of Holy Communion. 

The little church at Milford was 
crowded in a most unusual way, on the 
afternoon before Christmas, when the 
fine Sunday School which Miss Ross has 
started held its services. 


Ordination. 


The Rev. Stephen McGinley and Rey. 
L. D. Smith was advanced to the priest- 
hood at St. Peter’s church, Sheridan, on 
December 21st. Rev. E. M. Cross, of 
Sheridan, preached the sermon, and 
with Rev. L. P. Holms and Rev. Roland 
Mackintosh, joined in the laying on of 
hands. 


Through the splendid efforts of the 
Daughters of the King and the Guild, 
the debt on rectory and church at Buf- 
falo, has now been reduced to $10v. 


GEORGIA. 


Rt. Rev. F. £. Reese, 


D. D., Bishop. 


Archdeaconry Meetings. 


The Archdeaconry of Augusta will 
hold its meeting at Waynesboro on Jan- 
uary 20th, 21st and 22d. Archdeacon 
Johnson is making every preparation 
for a successful meeting. 

The Archdeaconry of Albany will 
hold its winter meeting in St. John’s 
church, Bainbridge, Georgia. The Rey. 
William B. Sams, viear, is preparing 
the programme, which is intended to 
inspire enthusiasm for missions. 
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SOUTHERN VIRGINIA, and looked just as fresh, We had some 

—— games, then the giving of gifts and the 

Rt. Rev. A. M. Randolph, D. b., Bishop ereat feature of the evening, cutting the 
Rt. Rev. B. D. Tucker, D. D., Coadjutor big, splendid fruit cake, sent me by 
a my true, loving friends, God_ bless 
» ! y re j ani itt Vive > 

Christmas Tree for Mountaineers. them! How we did enjoy it! rape 
juice and oranges supplemented the 


To the Many Kind Friends, Members of 


the Woman’s and Junior Auxilia- 
ries, 

A very Happy New Year to all. May 

our Lord’s richest blessing be poured 


out on you every day of 1914. 
It seems wonderful that the ‘Merry 


Christmas’’ has come and gone! But 
only the actual day has passed, not 
the sweet influence of all that has 


transpired to make it a time of refresh- 
ing joy, uplift and blessing to so many 
here in Keokee Mining Camps, and 
many miles around in the grand moun- 
tains which guard it on every side. 
Through your generosity, self-denying, 
kind thought and sacrifice of time and 
means, over 400 hearts, old men, young 
men, women, boys and girls, have had 
a real joyous Christmas. 

At our first Christmas tree, held 
Monday night, 29th December, 109 boys 
came. The assembly room in the Dea- 
econess House was taxed to its utmost 
to accommodate the dear, boisterous 
fellows; but all were so good-tempered 
and merry, with such a beautiful tree 
in front of them, they could not be oth- 
erwise. Crowded though we were, we 
managed to sing some Christmas hymns, 
which for several weeks had been nrac- 
ticed, and well they sang, too. Each 
boy was delighted with his gift—candy 
and card bearing a message of love. 
Our dear friends who provided the 
candy and most of the bags, are heart- 
ily thanked. One of my boys, belong- 
ing to the Club. made me nearly sixty 
bags for the loose candy. 


Tuesday, in the afternoon, 200 girls 
came—some away from Harland, in 
Kentucky! Oh! the fame of these Dea- 
econess Christmas trees, which you dear 
ones furnish from year to year and 
never fail. has reached far and wide. 
Weather, be it ever so bad, cannot pre- 
vent the youngsters thronging to en- 
joy the good things. We were so con- 
gested it was impossible to see the or- 
gan: so after a short Christmas talk. 
which I gave, my Sunday School chil- 
dren repeated the first few verses of 
chapter two of the Gospel according to 
St. Matthew. Not expecting such a 
number, there were not sufficient gifts 
for all: so some had candy only, but 
were delighted to get such large pokes. 

Wednesday afternoon, through deep 
snow under foot, and overhead, for it 
continued to snow, waded mothers ana 
older girls. There were just twenty- 
nine of them—such a small party it 
seemed. We were able to sing and talk 
and be quite merry. They all thought 
the tree the prettiest they had seen. 
One very, very old couple, the man— 
who reminded me of Rip Van Winkle, 
when he awoke from his twenty years’ 
nap—and his old wife, were the most 
enthusiastic of admirers. They had 
never seen a tree before, and had walk- 
ed about four or five miles. Well, it 
would have repaid every one of you for 
all the trouble, to have seen and heard 
this dear, childish couple! 

“Well, honey—” this to me—‘‘you 
never ought to take that there beauti- 
ful tree down. Let it stay up always; 
it’s pretty, sure; I never see anything 
like it before.’’ They had gifts off it, 
and candy, too, and were more than 
happy. 

New Year’s night I had the pleasure 
of entertaining the officers, their wives. 
the hotel manageress, her household and 
others. The tree was again dressed 


delicate cake, 

Thanking each and all for the many 
gifts, candies, cakes, cards, etc., which 
all combined, has brought a ‘Merry 
Christmas”? to so many, in the name of 
all who have enjoyed your bounty, and 
for myself, for I have had the best of 
all the pleasure, ever your friend, 

Deaconess BLANCHE ADAMS. 


Farewell Service to a Missionary to 
Japan. 


A service of more than local inter- 
est was held at St. Luke’s church, Nor- 
folk, on Epiphany Day, at 11 A. M., 
when Miss Louise Myers, daughter of 
Mr. and Mrs. Barton Myers, members 
of that parish, was tendered a farewell 
service before going to Japan as a mis- 
sionary. Miss Myers has been reared 
in St. Luke’s and has been an active 
member of the parish, but now is con- 
secrating herself to a broader field. 
She intended to sail with Bishon H. St. 
George Tucker, the 15th of January, 
but owing to the Bishop’s indisposition 
the sailing had to be postponed. Ser- 
vices was held under the auspices of 
the Norfolk branches of the Auxiliary. 
with large attendance. Rev. Dr. D. W. 
Howard, rector of the parish, preached 
the sermon and officiated at the holy 
communion. 


Bishop H. St. George Tucker had to 
undergo a slight operation, at the home 
of his parents in Lynchburg, Virginia, 
which has been entirely successful, but 
it is thought best that he defer his 
sailing to some time in February, in 
order that he may be entirely recovered 
and in good shape to take care of the 
arduous duties of his large missionary 
district in Japan, 


The New Rectory for Ascension Chdrch, 
Norfolk. 


The Rey. George S. Vest has moved 
into his handsome new rectory on 34th 
street, Norfolk. This rectory has been 
built entirely under Mr. Vest’s super- 
vision and is one of the handsomest and 
best buildings in the diocese. it is 
built of brick with all modern con- 
veniences. Ascension parish is to be 
congratulated vpon its progress. In 
ten years time they have built a church 
and paid for it, besides acquiring a rec- 
tory. It is a vigorous parish, under a 
wise and earnest rector, and destined 
to do great good in Norfolk and 
the diocese. 


Community Christmas Tree in Norfolk. 


A movement resulting in a Commun- 
ity Christmas Tree in Berkley Ward, 
was successfully planned by the Rev. 
James D. Gibson, rector of St. Paul’s 
church, Norfolk, assisted by the min- 
isters of all the churches in the ward 
and citizens generally. The tree, a 
tall, live cedar, growing on Main street, 
was adorned with electric lights and 
Christmas decorations. At its top was 
a large star, made with 126 Tungsten 
lights. It could be seen from almost 
any part of the city, and about 2,000 
people were assembled, who joined in 
the general thanksgiving and united 
their voices with the music, by a brass 
band from the naval station at St. 
Helena, and a chorus of 200 trained 
singers, composed of choirs of all the 
churches in Berkley. The large choir 
formed at Berkley Avenue Baptist 
church, and following the band, march- 
ed to the tree, singing ‘“‘Onward, Chris- 


One could not imagine 
an that of pet hun- 
dred men and women, represent ng the 
ne and fibre of our American life, 
marching to the strains of martial music 
and singing praises to God in the High- 
est, Surely such a body will conquer 

e world for Christ. 
bi Five hundred children were collected 
at the tree, to whom were distributed 
toys of every aed for which 
é 600 was expended. 
ae AGA Dunean, of Armstrong Pres- 
byterian chureh, was Santa Claus, and 
was typical of the part. Rev. W. R. 
Flanigan, of Berkley Avenue Baptist 
church, made the address of welcome, 
Prof. Charles F. Heard, of Memorial 
M. E. church, presiding at the organ, 

The Community Christmas Tree in 
Berkley Ward is a permanent fixture, 
It will come every year, and it is hoped 
that the people will be even more lib- 
eral than they have been the past 
Christmas, so that instead of reaching 
five hundred children, there will be five 
thousand children who will be remem- 
bered. = j 

Since the Rev. James D. Gibson came 
to St. Paul’s, about two years ago, the 
membersbip of the church has increas- 
ed materially. The church building 
bas been enlarged to a capacity doublé 
that of the original edifice. Several 
memorials have been placed in the 
church, the last being a handsome 
chalice given by Mr. W. E. Thompson, 
in memory of his mother. One of the 
greatest additions to the church is the 
pipe organ, installed the past summer. — 
A substantial contribution towards the 
cost of this organ was made by Mr. 
Andrew Carnegie, the balance having 
being raised by the congregation. 

In addition to the work immediately 
in the church, Rev. Mr. Gibson, at an 
expense of several hundred dollars, 
equipped a playground for the children 
of Berkley Ward. This has now been 
turned over to the city of Norfolk. An- 
other noble work fathered by Mr. Gib- 
son is the kindergarten, conducted in 
the parish house of St. Paul’s church. 
It is in charge of experienced instruc- 
tors and promises to be a great force 
in the social upbuilding of the com- 
munity. 


tian Soldiers.” 
a grander sight th 


The semi-annual meeting of the Dio- 
cesan Missionary Committee was held 
at the Episcopal residence in Norfolk 
on Thursday, January 8th, and much 
routine work was done. 

Trinity church, South Boston, the 
Rev. Henry G. Lane, rector, is to be 
placed on the honor roll, for after some 
years of assistance it has come to its 
maturity and is now self-supporting 
and independent of outside aid, and has 
plans for progressive work in the 
future. 


The Rev. Charles S. Sydnor, who for 
nearly three years has been rector of 
St. James church, Boydton, and other 
churches near by, has given up that 
charge to become rector of Christ 
church, Richmond, Va. Mr. Sydnor has 
served continuously in this diocese 
since his ordination, and it is with great 
regret that he leaves for another dio- 
cese. 

The Rey. Francis R. Lee has assumed 
charge of the churches in Southamp- 
a county, with residence at Franklin, 

a. oe 

The Pev. R. R. Phelps, who has been 
for a number of years in Westmore- 
land county, has become settled as rec- 
tor of Isle of Wight, living in the rec- 
tory at Smithfield, and is getting the 
work well in hand. He rejoices in hav- 
ing a faithful body of earnest Church 


| People to assist him in the upbuilding 
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of the parish. It is to be noted that 

the old St. Luke's church, said to be 

the oldest Protestant church in Amer- 

ica, is situated in this parish. 
VIRGINIA, 


Rt. Rev. R. A, Gibson, D, D., Bishop. 


Gymnasium Given to the Episcopal 
High School, 


A new gymnasium, costing $25,000, 
has been presented to the Episcopal 
High School, near Alexandria, by the 
Misses Stewart, of Brook Hill, and 
their sister, Mrs. Peterkin, wife of the 
Rt. Rev. G. W. Peterkin, D. D., of West 
Virginia. 

The building, which is complete in 
all its appointments, was formally pre- 
sented to the High School, on Wednes- 
day, January 7th, by Mr. John Stewart 
Bryan, nephew of the donors, and ac- 
cepted, on behalf of the school, by the 
Rt. Rev. W.:L. Gravatt, D. D., Bishop- 
Coadjutor of West Virginia. Bishop 
Peterkin conducted the dedication cere- 
monies. 

Among those-present were the Misses 
Stewart and the faculty and students 
of the school. 


Bishop Peterkin of West Virginia 
was the preacher at St. James’ church, 
Richmond, last Sunday morning, the 
Rev. James W. Morris, D. D., of Monu- 
mental church, Richmond, preaching at 
the night service. 

The Rev. Morris S. Eagle, a former 
rector, officiated at Christ church, Rich- 
mond, on Sunday, January 11th, morn- 
ing and night. He is now the rector 
of Haymarket parish, Prince William 


county. The Rev. C. W. Sydnor, of 
Boydton, formerly rector of several 
parishes in Mecklenburg county, Dio- 


cese of Southern Virginia, having ac- 
cepted a call to Christ church, will be- 
gin his new duties on Sunday morning, 
January 18th. 

The Rt. Rev. A. M. Randolph, D. D., 
Bishon of Southern Virginia, will be the 
preacher at St. James’ church, Rich- 
mond, on Sunday morning, January 
18th. 

The Rev. W. Cabell Brown, D. D., 
of the Missionary District of Southern 
Brazil, preached at Monumental church, 
Richmond, last Sunday mornirg, and 
at Holy Trinity in the afternoon. 


SOUTHERN FLORIDA. 


Rt. W. C. Gray, D. D., Bishep. 


Retirement of Bishop Gray. 


The following minute has been adopt- 
ed by the Chapter of St. Luke’s Cathe- 
dral, Orlando, on the retirement of the 
Rt. Rev. William Crane Gray, D. D., 
Bishop of the Missionary District of 
Southern Florida: 

Although the Chapter of St. Luke’s 
eathedral, Orlando, was in some meas- 
ure prepared for the resignation of our 
beloved and devoted Bishop by the an- 
pouncement of his intention to resign 
made at the last annual Convocation of 
this Missionary District, yet now that 
his resignation is an accomplished fact 
and has been accepted by the House of 
Bishops, we look with sorrow at the 
approaching dissolution of the ties 
which have bound this parish and the 
Bishop for many years. 

This Church was the first.to receive 
Bishop Gray. He entered it on the 
morning of January 5, 1893, when the 
Convocation of the Archdeaconry of 
Southern Florida was in session. He 
found in his District then, twenty cler- 
gy, five parishes, and sixty-six mission 
points. The church property under his 


administration has increased five-fold. 
Comment on these figures is unneces- 
sary to prove the Bishop’s tireless ener- 
gy, and his devotion to the Church of 
which he is one of the chief overseers. 
But his services to the Church and to 
the Missionary District are not to be 
measured wholly by increased statistics, 
valuable as they are. A stainless life, 
a frank and fearless character, without 
the shadow of guile; an unswerving 
and outspoken belief in the faith once 
for all delivered to the Saints and in 
the Holy Catholic and Apostolic Church; 
personal humility, with a readiness to 
maintain the prerogatives of his high 
office, so as to transmit it unimpaired 
to his successor, and all without any 
consciousness of merit on his part, have 
made Bishop Gray an honor and a 
source of strength to the Church, and a 
citizen respected and loved by all his 
fellow citizens of every religious con- 
nection. 

With such a head, this chapter can 
part only with the deepest regret and 
sorrow. We assure him that while our 
official relations with him will soon be 
closed, we and the congregation which 
we represent will ever esteem him as a 
dear personal friend, for whose welfare 
our prayers are offered up to the God 
whom he so faithfully serves. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 


Rr. Rev W. A. Guerry, D. D., Bishop 


Memorials Blessed. 


At the Holy Communion, in St. An- 
drew’s church, Greenville, on Christmas 
Day, a handsome brass altar book rest 
was presented and blessed by the rector 
of Christ church, in loving memory of 
Harriet Couturier Mitchell, 1870-1906. 
A most interesting circumstance of the 
occasion was the presence at the com- 
munion of four daughters. It was one 
of these daughters who as a little child 
fave one cent as the nest egg of the 
amount by which the church was ulti- 
mately built. The appropriateness of 
this gift appears especially from the 
fact that she whose gracious memory 
it recalls gave great encouragement to 
the Rev. A. R. Mitchell in the work 
of establishing this mission. 


Death of Mrs. Thomas ©. 
Mrs. Florence Wise Darst, wife of the 
Thomas C. Darst, rector of St. 
Paul’s church, Newport News, 
Monday, January 12th. She had been 
ill for six weeks and although she had 
suffered a stroke of paralysis, her 
death was sudden and unexpected. She 
is survived by her husband and three 
young sons, George, Thomas and Meade 
Clark Darst, and her mother and father, 
Mr. and Mrs. George Wise, and a sis- 
ter, Miss Carrie Wise, of Alexandria, 
Va. The funeral was held at St. Paul’s, 
on Tuesday afternoon, the interment 
being in the family burying ground at 
Alexandria. The funeral service at St. 
Paul’s was conducted by the Rev. Ed- 
win R. Carter, of St. John’s church, 
Hampton, assisted by the Rev. M. C. 


Darst. 


Fey 


Daughtrey, of Grace church, Newport 
News. 
Mr. Darst was the rector of St. 


Mark’s church, Richmond, before he re- 
moved to Newport News, in 1910. He 
was the executive secretary of the Gen- 
eral Convention, which was held in 
Richmond in 1907. In that capacity, 
by his kindness, courtesy and efficiency 
he made many acquaintances, and 
these, with his numerous friends in 
Richmond and elsewhere in Virginia, 
will sympathize most deeply with him 
in his sad bereavement. 


died on | 
Sangster. 


,; to Thee, 


Honor to a Louisville Churchman, 


The Louisville Board of Trade has 
unanimously awarded an annual honor- 
ary membership to Mr. William A. 
Robinson, a prominent and highly- 
esteemed Churchman of Kentucky. He 
is the second member of that family 
to receive this honor, his father, the 
late R. A. Robinson, having been award- 
ed the honorary membership, many 
years ago. 

An honorary membership is awarded 
each year to the man who of all oth- 
ers is regarded as having done most 
during that year or during his career 
in the interest of the community, and 
it is considered the highest honor. ob- 
tainable in commercial life in Louis- 
ville. 

Mr. Robinson has long been promi- 
nent in business circles in Louisville, 
but he is more widely known because 
of his efforts in behalf of tax reform. 
He has made a study of taxation mat- 
ters and has become expert in all mat- 
ters relating to this subject. 

Mr. Robinson has represented the 
Diocese of Kentucky in the General 
Convention since 1892, and has for 
many years been a member of the Stand- 
ing Committee and treasurer of the 
Board of Missions of the Diocese. His 
many friends in the Diocese and else- 
where offer their congratulations to 
him, for this well-deserved compliment. 


A Prayer. 


O, blessed Christ, we ask that the de- 
sire of our hearts and the intention of 
our lives may be to come unto thee. 
May we have no drawing back, only 
going forward in the way of the King. 
We are conscious of sinfulness, regret-. 
ful on account of our weakness and sor- 
rowful because so often Thou art wound- 
ed in the house of Thy friends. Yet 
still we trust Thee for pardon, for grace 
and for health. Show us how to come 
since we are often like the 
very little children, learning to walk 
and afraid to take another step lest they 
shall fall. Step by step we would come, 
step by step we would walk with Thee, 
and day by day we would have Thy 
sweet peace in our hearts, and would be 


encompassed by Thine atmosphere of 


rest. Living or dying, Lord, we would 
be Thine. We commend to Thee our 
loved ones, and await the knowledge of 
Thy will; Thy will be done. We ask 
for Christ’s sake. Amen.—Margaret E. 


Kindly Silence. 


The kindliness of silence is something 
we might all bestow much oftener than 
we do. Granted that we do not indulge 
in scandal, that when we know of the 
distress and humilaition that has _ be- 
fallen a friend’s household in the wrong- 
doing of one of its members we tell the 
tale only pityingly and with every ex- 
tenuating circumstance, yet why tell it 
at all? If it were one of our beloved 
that had stumbled into sin and disgrace, 
if one dear to us had yielded to sudden 
temptation, if our home had been: rent 
with bitterness and dissension, would 
not the first impulse, a right and natural 
impulse, be to hide the hurt and stain 
from every human eye? Would we not 
bless the friendship that so far as pos- 
sible closed its eyes and sealed its lips, 
and that could be trusted not to repeat 
what it perforce had seen and heard? 
Surely this is a place where the Golden 
Rule might have much wider practice 
than it has—the shielding of others by 
silence as we would have our own 


| shielded. 
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A Psalm of Degrees. priest in white surplice; chanting peas- 

—_ ants, old and young, followed him, with 

In my distress, bereft and sore afraid, burning tapers in their hands. A young 

Unto the living God I cried for aid, girl carried in her arms a dead child, 

As by a miracle my fear he stayed, wrapped in its little winding sheet. The 

Ana answered all my prayer. grave was close under the wall, by the 

How great are thy compassions, Lord! and church door. A vase of holy water stood 

yet beside it. The sexton took the child 

Too often, in my doubt, do I forget from the girl’s arms and put it into a 


That solemn day when love and power met 
xo lift me from despair. 


In my distress I sought the Lord with tears, 

But he withheld the answer many years. 

Yet was his grace sufficient for my fears 
And taught my faith a song. 

His hourly comforts cheered my pilgrim way, 

His patience held me through the darkest 

day, 

Till, from the discipline I called delay, 

Life became sweet and strong. 


Unto the Lord in my distress I cried, 

And lo! the gift I sought his love denied. 

He would not leave my soul unsatisfied, 
Or give me stones for bread. 

The longing in my prayer he understood. 

Then came the hour of life’s beatitude, 

For—holding from me every lesser good— 
He gave Himself, instead. 
—Ellen Hamlin Butler, in S S. Times. 


Footprints of Angels. 


It was Sunday morning; and the 
church bells were all ringing together. 
From the neighboring villages came the 
solemn, joyful sounds, floating through 
the sunny air, mellow and faint and 
low—all mingling into one harmonious 
chime, like the sound of some distant 
organ in heaven. Anon they ceased; and 
the woods, and the clouds, and the whole 
village, and the very air itself seemed 
to pray—so silent was it everywhere. 

Two venerable old men—high-priests 
and patriarchs were they in the land— 
went up the pulpit stairs, as Moses and 
Aaron went up Mount Hor, in the sight 
of all the congregation—for the pulpit 
stairs were in front, and very high. 

Paul Flemming will never forget the 
sermon he heard that day,—no, not even 
if he should live to be as old as he who 
preached it. The text was, “I know that 
my Redeemer liveth.” It was meant to 
console the pious poor widow, who sat 
right below him at the foot of the pulpit 
stairs, all in black, and her heart break- 
ing. He said nothing of the terrors of 
death nor of the gloom of the narrow 
house but looking beyond these things, 
as mere circumstances to which the im- 
agination mainly gives importance, he 
told his hearers of the innocence of 
childhood upon earth, and the holiness 
of childhood in heaven, and how the 
beautiful Lord Jesus was once a little 
child, and how in heaven the spirits of 
little children walked with Him, and 
gathered flowers in the fields of Para- 
dise. Good old man! In behalf of hu- 
manity, I thank thee for these benig- 
nant words! And still more than I, the 
bereaved mother thanked thee, and from 
that hour, though she wept in secret for 
her child, yet 

“She knew he was with Jesus, 
And she asked Him not again.” 

After the sermon, Paul Flemming 
walked forth alone into the churchyard. 
There was no one there save a little boy, 
who was fishing with a pin-hook in a 
grave half full of water. But a few mo- 
ments afterward, through the arched 
gateway under the belfry, came a funer- 
al procession. At its head walked a 


coffin; and as he placed it in the grave, 
the girl held over it a cross wreathed 
with roses, and the priest and peasants 
sang a funeral hymn. When this was 
over, the priest sprinkled the grave and 
the crowd with holy water; and then 
they all went into the church, each one 
stopping as he passed the grave to 
throw a handful of earth into it, and 
sprinkle it with holy water. 

A few moments afterwards the voice 
of the priest was heard saying mass in 
the church, and Flemming saw the tooth- 
less old sexton treading the fresh earth 
into the grave of the little child with 
his clouted shoes. He approached him, 
and asked the age of the deceased. The 
sexton leaned a moment on his spade, 
and shrugging his shoulders replied: 

“Only an hour or two. It was born in 
the night, and died this morning early.” 

“A brief existence,” said Flemming. 
“The child seems to have been born only 
to be buried, and have its name recorded 
on a wooden tombstone,”’ 

The sexton went on with his work, 
and made no reply. Flemming still lin- 
gered among the graves, gazing with 
wonder at the strange devices by which 
man has rendered death horrible and 
the grave loathsome. 

In the temple of Juno at Elis, Sleep 
and his twin-brother Death were repre 
sented as children reposing in the arms 
of Night. On various funeral monuments 
of the ancients the Genius of Death is 
sculptured as a beautiful youth, leaning 
on an inverted torch, in the attitude of 
repose, his wings folded and his feet 
crossed. In such peaceful and attractive 
forms did the imagination of ancient 
poets and sculptors represent death. And 
these were men in whose souls the reli- 
gion of Nature was like the light of 
stars, beautiful, but faint and cold! 
Strange that in later days, this angel of 
God, wnich leads us with a gentle hand 
into the “land of the great departed, into 
the silent land,’ should have been trans- 
formed into a monstrous and terrific 
thing! Such is the spectral rider on the 
white horse; such the ghastly skeleton 
with scythe and hourglass—the Reaper, 
whose name is death! 

One of the most popular themes of 
poetry and painting in the Middle Ages, 
and continuing down even into modern 
times, was the Dance of Death. In al- 
most all languages is it written—the ap- 
parition of the grim spectre putting a 
sudden stop to all business, and leading 
men away into the ‘remarkable retire- 
ment” of the grave. It is written in an 
ancient Spanish poem, and painted on a 
wooden bridge in Switzerland. The de 
signs of Holbein are well known. The 


most striking among them is that, where} 


from a group of children sitting round a 
cottage hearth, Death has taken one by 
the hand, and is leading it out of the 
door. Quietly and unresisting goes the 
little child, and in its countenance no 
grief, but wonder only; while the other 
children are weeping and stretching forth 
their hands in vain towards their depart- 
ing brother. A beautiful design it is, in 
all save the skeleton. An angel had been 
better, with folded wings, and torch in- 
verted! 


And now the sun was growing high 
and warm, A little chapel, ;whose door 
stood open, seemed to invite Flemming 
to enter and enjoy the grateful coolness. 
He went in. There was no one there. 
The walls were covered with paintings 
and sculpture of the rudest kind, and 
with a few funeral tables. There was 
nothing there to move the heart to de- 
votion; but in that hour the heart of 
Flemming was weak—weak as a child’s. 
He bowed his stubborn knees, and wept. 
And oh! how many disappointed hopes, 
how many bitter recollections, how much 
of wounded pride and unrequited love, 
were in those tears, through which he 
read on a marble tablet in the chapel 
wall opposite, this singular inscription: 

“Look not mournfully into the Past. 
It comes not back again. Wisely im- 
prove the Present. It is thine. Go forth 
to meet the shadowy Future, without 
fear, and with a manly heart.” 

It seemed to him, as if the unknown 
tenant of that grave had opened his lips 
of dust, and spoken to him the words 
of consolation which his soul needed, 
and which no friend had yet spoken. In 
a moment the anguish of his thoughts 
was still. The stone was rolled away 
from the door of his heart; death was 
no longer there, but an angel clothed in 
white. He stood up, and his eyes were 
no more bleared with tears; and, looking 
into the bright morning heaven he said: 
“T will be strong!” ; 

Men sometimes go down into tombs 
with painful longings to “behold once 
more the faces of their departed friends; 
and as they gaze upon them lying there 
so peacefully with the semblance that 
they wore on earth, the sweet breath of 
heaven touches them, and the features 
crumble and fall together, and are but 
dust. So did his soul then descend for 
the last time into the great tomb of the 
Past, with painful longings to behold 
once more the dear faces of those he had 
loved; and the sweet breath, of heaven 
touched them, and they would not stay, 
but crumbled away and perished as he 
gazed. They, too, were dust. And thus, 
far-sounding, he heard the great gate 
of the Past shut behind him as the Di- 
vine poet did the gate of Paradise when 
the angel pointed Him the way up the 
Holy Mountain; and to him likewise was 
it forbidden to look back. 


In the life of every man there are 
sudden transitions of feeling, whic). 
seem almost miraculous. At once, as if 
some magician had touched the heaven 
and the earth, the dark clowds melt into 
the air, the wind falls, and serenity suc- 
ceeds the storm. The causes which pro- 
duce these sudden changes may have 
been long at work within us, but the 
changes themselves are instantaneous, 
and apparently without sufficient cause. 
It was so with Flemming;, and from that 
hour forth he resolved that he would ro 
longer veer with every shifting wind of 
circumstance; no longer,.be a child’s 
plaything in the hands of Fate, which 
we ourselves do make or mar. He re 
solved henceforth not to lean on others; 
but to walk self-confident and self-pos- 
sessed; no longer to waste his years in 
vain regrets, nor wait the fulfilment of 
boundless hopes and indiscreet desires, 
but to live in the Present wisely, alike 
forgetful of the Past, and careless of 
what the mysterious Future ‘might bring. 
And from that moment he was calm and 
strong; he was reconciled with himself, 
His thoughts turned to his distant home 
beyond the sea. An indescribable, sweet 
feeling rose within him. 


“Thither will I turn my wandering 
footsteps,’ said he; “and be a man 
among men, and no longer a dreamer 
among shadows. Henceforth be mine a 
life of action and reality! TI will work 
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sphere, nor wish it other 
This alone is life; 


in my own 
than it is. 


‘Life that 
A challenge 


shall send 

to its end, 

And when it comes, say, Welcome, friend!’ 
Why have I not made these sage reflec- 
tions, this wise resolve, sooner? Can 
such a simple result spring only from 
the long and intricate process of experi- 
ence Alas! it is not till Time, with 
reckless hand, has torn out half the 
leaves from the Book of Human Life, to 
light the fires of passion with from day 
to day, that man begins to see that the 
leaves which remain are few in number, 
and to remember faintly at first, and 
then more clearly, that upon the earlier 
pages of that book was written a story 
of happy innocence, which he would fain 
read over again. Then comes listless 
irresolution, and the inevitable inaction 
of despair; or else the firm resolution 
to record upon the leaves that still re 


main, a more noble history than the 
child’s story, with which the book be- 
gan.” 


The Saviour’s Entreaty. 


Give Me thy hand if thou wouldst know the 
way, 
Long, steep, and lone, 
That leads from darkness into endiess day, 
Walk not alone; 
And with thy hand, thy faith, and fear no 
more, 
For I have walked the thorny path before. 


If heavy seems thy yoke, take 
Mine 
And learn from Me; 
And to thy soul shal] come that peace di- 
vine 
Faith bringeth thee. 
Walk not by sight, but by trust alone, 
Thy journey endeth at the great white 
throne, 


My child, 


Abide in Me, there is no grief nor pain 
I have not known; 
But I would bear and suffer 
To keep My own. 
These know My voice and follow where I 
lead, 
To failing strength I give the aid they need. 


all again 


Give Me thy hand and I will lead thee on— 
Oh, look not back, 


Nor faint; thy sins of all the years are 
gone— 
Oh, look not back! 
Those whom the Father giveth Me are 
. Mine; 


Abide in Me, as branch doth in the vine.” 


A Neglected Treasure. 


The newspapers recently told the story 
of a man in New Jersey who was about 
to move to the West, and was undecided 
what to do with a large Bible he had in- 
herited from an aunt. For the first time 
in thirty-five years he opened the brass 
clasps, and found within nearly three 
thousand pieces of paper money, ranging 
in value from ten cents to ten dollars. 
The smaller bills were of the old frac- 
tional currency common during the war 
and for a number of years afterwards, 
some of which may command a premi- 
um. The total amount of the money 
was $4,867, and it had lain ide for thirty- 
five years since the aunt, dying, left her 
Bible to her nephew. Of this incident, 
The Advance, of Chicago, says: 

A number of similar incidents 
occurred from time to time, and 
point their own moral. Not only was 
the use of the money lost to the man 
who had inherited it, but the principal 
might easily have been lost to him, 
either through continued neglect till he 
had died and left it to another, or by 
careless disposition of the book without 


have 
they 
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examination. Yet this may not have 
been the greatest loss which the owner 
sustained or risked in the neglect of the 
Book. For within it are treasures of a 
rich legacy from the past, far too valu- 
able to ignore. 

Evidences are not lacking that popular 
ignorance of the Bible exists, and that 
to an extent wholly unjustifiable, even 
from a literary point of view. Young 
people mistake that a knowledge of 
Norse legends and Greek mythology is 
superior as a mark of culture to the fine 
old narratives in the earlier books cf 
the Bible, or that the history of Rome 
is more significant than that of Israel 
in its influence upon modern life, or that 
nobler works of biography are to be 
found than the lives of the men of the 
Bible. 

Indeed, so interwoven are all branches 
of human knowledge with topics directly 
derived from biblical knowledge and 
allusions, that a knowledge of the Bible 
stands at the front as a means of cul- 
ture; and those who neglect it, do so to 
their harm. 

But this is not the greatest loss in the 
neglect of the Bible. For the highest 
things in life are the things of the spirit. 
“The things which are not seen are eter- 
nal.” To these, the deepest aspirations 
and hopes of human life, the Bible min- 
isters as no other ‘book. Let the parable 
of the lost treasure hidden between the 
leaves of the brass-bound legacy preach 
its own little sermon of warning against 
the neglect of something still more pre- 
cious in the Bible itself—-The Presbyte- 
rian. 


Holy Ground. 

For the place whereon thou standest 
is holy ground.—Exod. 3:5. 

It was not because Moses had discov- 
ered an incipient forest fire on the moun- 
tain side; not because he cherished some 
notions of fire worship; not because the 
mountains were often considered to be 
the abode of the gods, that his religious 
spirit prompted him to remove his san- 


dals, and regard the ground on which he 


stood as being holy. It is the eastern 
custom to remove the sandals upon en- 
tering a holy place. When Moses was 
convinced that the place whereon he 
stood was holy, he performed this act of 
reverence; but it was not the fire in the 
bush that made the place holy, it was 
the fire in the breast of that great think- 
er and leader. It was the fire of enthus- 
iasm to liberate the Hebrew slaves, to 
take them out of bondage, and give them 
freedom to worship God. That was a 
great thought; a great mission; a divine 
task; and the flame of enthusiasm feed- 
ing upon conviction, in a cause so conse- 
crated, made holy the very ground on 
which that solitary leader stood, who 
had gone aside into the mountain to ma- 
ture his judgment and perfect his plan— 
alone with God. 

The reason why so many of us fail in 
our undertakings is sometimes due to 
the fact that we have little sense of mis- 
sion. I mean by that a sense of being 
sent, amounting to conviction that God 
has sent us to our work. -No doubt our 
undertakings are often of such a charac- 
ter as to convince us that if God had any 
thing to do with it He would probably 
send us back. And yet it is quite possi- 
ble to work hard at wrong things and 
persuade ourselves that God is with us, 
or guides us, or impels us, and proceed to 
consecrate, not. only the ground of our 
activity, but the spirit of our endeavor. 

It is quite suggestive, when we think 
of the variety of motives and _ spirits 
which prompt us, to read in the New 
Testament this caution: “My brethren, 
try the spirits, whether they are of God.” 


_Now, if the moving spirit within us, urg- 
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ing us to action, prompting us to go on, 
is good and true and pure enough to be 
of God, and the work itself is in our 
hearts, and has the support of our con- 
victions—the ground whereon we stand 
is holy, too. : 

It is not so much the amount or kind 
of work we do that consecrates the placo 
as the spirit with which we do it. If 
your station in life is a difficult one; 
your toil underpaid and unrecognized; 
your duties oppressive and exacting, ff» 
spite of these drawbacks you can posi- 
tively change the whole aspect by the 
spirit with which you go about your 
tasks. In the eyes of God you are om 
holy ground, consecrated by what yor 
endure, and the bravery of your soul. 

If others depend upon you, if their for- 
tunes in any degree are conditioned by 
what you are and what you do, the 
ground whereon you stand is holy 
ground. If you are a shut-in, incapaci- 
tated and suffering inforced inactivity, 
even you are on holy ground. 

“They also serve who only stand and 
wait.” 

Service is the real point, the service 
of the sent. I wonder if there is greater 
comfort anywhere than in being rightly 
convinced, divenely assured, that it is: 
not God’s presence alone which conse- 
crates the place for us, but that in the 
judgment of God we, by what we are, tn 
spirit and in truth, by what we think 
and say and do, make the place whereom 
we stand a holy ground.—St. Andrew’s 
Parish Visitor. 


“Why Go I Mourning?” 
(Psalms 13:9.) * dean 


By Rev. Charles H. Spurgeon. — 


Canst thou answer this, believer? 
Canst thou find any reason why thow 
art so often mourning instead of: re- 
joicing? Why yield to gloomy antici- 
pations? Who told thee that the night 
would never end in day? Who told 
thee that the sea of circumstances 
would ebb out till there should be- noth- 
ing left but long leagues of the’ mud 
of horrible poverty? Who told ‘thee 
that the winter of thy discontent woul@ 
proceed from frost to frost, from snow, 
and ice, and hail to deeper snow, andi 
yet far more heavy tempest of despair? 
Knowest thou not that day follows 
night, that flood comes after ebb, that 
spring and summer succeed to winter? 
Hope thou, then! Hope thou ever? 
for God fails thee not. Dost thou not 
know that thy God loves thee in the 
midst of all this? Mountains, when 
in darkness, are as real as in day, andi 
God’s love is as true to thee now as: 
it was in thy brightest moments. No.- 
father chastens always; thy Lord hates 
the rod as much as thou dost; He only 
cares to use it for that reason whick. 
should make thee willing to receive it, 
namely, that it works thy lasting good. 
Thou shalt yet climb Jacob’s ladder - 
with the angels and behold Him who. 
sits at the top of it—thy covenant God. 
Thou shalt yet, amidst the splendors : 
of eternity, forget the trials of time 
or only remember them to bless the: 
God who led thee through them and 
wrought thy lasting good by them. 
Come, sing in the midst of tribulation. 
Rejoice even while passing through the. 
furnace. Make the wilderness to blos— 
som like the rose! Cause the desert 
to ring with thy exulting joys, for these: 
light afflictions will soon be over, and’ 
then, “forever with the Lord,’ thy 
bliss shall never wane, 


Faint not nor fear; His arms are n 

: Sa ear; 
He changeth not, and thou art dear: 
Only believe, and thou shalt see Ser 
That Christ is all in all to. ‘thee. 


Brimmer 
Tomato. 


The Peer of all tomatoes for 
large, uniform size and superior 
table qualities. Market growers 
sell it at more than double the 
price of ordinary tomatoes. 


Wood’s 1914 Descriptive Catalog 
gives reports from customers, 
showing large profits from grow- 
ing this variety. Wood's Cata- 
log also tells about all the best 


Farm and 
) Garden Seeds. 


It isthe thirty-fifth year of its issue 
and is more valuable than ever. 


| Mailed free. Write for it. 
| T. W. WOOD & SONS. 


Seedsmen, - Richmond, Va. 


Better Than a Likeness of Jesus. 


God’s wisdom is seen in the failure of 
history to preserve any likeness of Jesus 
Christ. Men have often longed for a 

. true portrait or image of the Saviour 
and have been sure that they would 
prize such a-representation among their 
dearest possessions. “I am a poor man,” 
Carlyle is reported to have said in a 
-econversation with Holman Hunt, “but 
1 can say in serious truth, that I would 
give onethird of what I possess for a 
veritable contemporaneous representa- 
‘tion of Jesus Christ.” To satisfy this 
. longing of their hearts, men have paint- 
‘ed pictures from their imaginations, 
working on the traditional portraits, or 
on the material of the Gospels, and they 
have. made also images of Jesus. But of 
_ what avail are these? Do they make 
‘men better, or kinder, or truer? We 
-cannot help picturing our Lord to our 
hearts, but the real question is, Is He 
in our hearts? Is his life in our life? 
That the vital indwelling of the Saviour 
is the fundamental and essential thing, 
,is made clearer to us and kept clearer 
by the lack of any external image, just 
as our most living recollections of our 
loved ones are the recollections which, 
_ being independent of any symbol or por- 
' trait, are all from and within the soul. 
God knows that we are helped and not 
hindered through having no picture or 
statue to interfere with the supremacy 
of: the unseen Saviour in our hearts. 
We. see more of the glory of God in the 
_faee of Jesus Christ than we should see 
if we had a painting of that face.— S. S. 

’ Times. 


Worldliness. 


Worldliness does not consist in dis- 
tinct acts, nor in thoughts of trans- 
gression, but it is the spirit of a whole 
life, which hides all that is invisible, 
real, and eternal, because it is devoted 
to the visible, the transient and the 
unreal. Christ and the world cannot 
exist in the same heart. Men who find 
their all in the world—how can they, 
fevered by its business, excited by its 
pleasures, petrified by its maxims, see 
God in his purity, or comprehand the 
calm radiance of eternity?- 
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In Our Father’s Care. 


The ships glide into the harbor’s mouth 
And the 
And the 
south 


sail out 
that sweeps from the sunny 


ships to sea, 


wind 


Is as sweet as sweet can be, 
There's a world of toil and a world of pains, 
There's a world of trouble and care; 
But, oh, in a world where our Father reigns 
There is gladness everywhere. 


The earth is fair in the 
And the toilers sow 
And the fulness comes to the 
Whether we wake or sleep; 
And far on the hills by feet untrod 
There are blossoms that scent the air; 
For, in this world of our Father, God, 
There is beauty everywhere, 


breezy 
and reap, 
tasseled corn 


morn, 


oh, 


The babe lies soft on the mother’s breast, 
And the tide of joy flows in; 

He giveth, he taketh, and he knoweth best— 
The Lord to whom we win. 

And, oh, when the soul is with trials tossed, 
There is help in the lifted prayer; 

For never a soul that loves is lost, 
And our Father is everywhere. 


The ships sail over the harbor bar, 
Away and away to sea; 

The ships sail in with the evening star 
To the port where no tempests be; 

The harvest waves on the summer 
And the bands go forth to reap; 

And all is right, as our Father wills, 
Whether we wake or sleep. 


hills, 


A Woman’s Armor. 


“Tf I have a trying interview before 
me,’’ said a woman whose quiet poise 
is the envy of those who know her, “I 
find the best preparation for it is, first 
of all, to think out my own standpoint 
in the matter that is coming up for dis- 
cussion, and to make it perfectly clear 
in my own mind. Then I put it all 
quite aside and dress myself for the en- 
counter with at least twice my usual 
care, putting my whole mind on per- 
fecting each detail, no matter how 
plainly I am dressed. The knowledge 
that [ am fully up to the mark in that 
respect gives me a certain surety of 
myself that nothing else can supply. 
It is not vanity at all—it is rather a 
matter of self-mastery. 

“T long ago found that if I compel 
myself to take unusual pains with my 
appearance—to do my hair in the most 
becoming coils, to wear my daintiest 
and freshest accessories, and to be sure 
always that no neglected stitch or 
creased garment shows any relaxation 
from the standard I had set myself—it 
braced me up in a way that I should 
have supposed incredible—impossible— 
had I not proved it by my own personal 
test. It has a direct effect in toning 
up the nerves.’-—New York Herald. 


Driving Away Bad Thoughts. 


In the matter of breaking away from 
a habit already formed, especially if one 
is for the time being under the domina- 
tion, as we say, of that habit, mental or 
physical, it is many times very difficult 
to keep the thought or the recurrence of 
the thought out of the mind, says a 
writer in the Woman’s Home Compani- 
on. The one safe rule Of action, or the 
course of action which makes the accom- 
plishment easier, is, as quickly as the 
undesirable thought presents itself, to 
put it out of the mind instantly; dalli- 
ance with it, and thereby allowing it to 
assume larger proportions, makes it con- 
tinually harder to check it. That whicn 
at first is but a tiny flame will grow, if 
we act too tardily, into one of consum- 
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ing proportions; and we will find our- 
selves under its domination again. 
Fortunately, there is a fact which, if 
we once fully understand it, will be of 
tremendous aid at *his particular point. 
It might be called a “law of indirect- 
ness,” or a “law of substitution.” To 
get rid of an undesirable thought, it is 
easier to put into the mind some other 
object of thought which will replace the 
undesirable one than to tussle with it 
and endeavor to put it out directly. So 
when it presents itself again, instantiy 
to throw the mind along some other 
line, the opposite of the undesirable one, 
or along any line that it will follow 
most easily and naturally, will enable it 
to be freed from the undesirable one, 
which will gradually decrease in its 
power, thereby gradually losing its hold, 
while the mind is growing continually 
along the lines of self-control. It is sim- 
ply shutting out objectionable and unde- 
sirable thoughts, and putting desirable, 
any desirable ones, in their place. it 
this course is persisted in, the undesir- 
able looses its hold, and disappears in 
time completely—The Presbyterian. 


The Oil of Gladness. 

If there is any one accomplishment 
worth learning, it is how to be glad, and 
how to keep so. As a department of 
mental and moral hygiene, it is neglect- 
ed the most by those who most need it. 
Anybody can be glad when there is some 
overwhelming and obvious reason for 
joy. But how to be glad, so to speak, 
on short commons, is the attainment at 
present only of the wise few, and no 
amount of bringing it within the reach 
of every one seems to persuade the aver- 
age man or woman to study and possess 
it. 

There are numberless mottoes about 
joy which people buy and hang up and 
contemplate without in the least remov- 
ing the habitual drop of their mouths. 
One of the most saturine and joyless 
clerks in a large business house in New 
York has a framed motto on his desk 
(where it strikes even the casual vis- 
itor with its discordance): “Be Glad 
You Are Alive!” and hundreds of women 
hang up the “Footpath to Peace’ on 
their walls and sit and worry under iv. 
The oil of gladness is not pressed out 
of mottoes, or out of oneself, it comes 
from losing oneself in daily living and 
meeting each small mercy with a grate- 
ful recognition. No meditative or self- 
absorbed person was ever joyful. Glad- 
ness is not a solitary growth. It is 
rather the oil upon the wheels of life, 
where their busy friction is quickest. 

Real gladness makes everything easier 
around it, and is contagious to a degree. 

Its secret is to be ready for the occa- 
sions of joy, no matter how small, as 
they come along. They always. do. 
There is enough ‘gladness of children, 
and sky, and flowers, and work well 
done, and friendship and love, and the 
service of God poured into every day of 
this round world to make any heart glad 
that recognizes or thinks about it. There 
is a daily share of it for everybody who 
will take it. Even in sorrowful places, 
gladness shines, and is the sweeter for 
the darkness about it. Little children 
always find it—and it is as little chil- 
dren that those of a larger growth must 
seek it, too.—Harper’s Bazaar. 


We have not caught the wider ap- 
plication of our vocation. We are, in 
fact, licensed recoverers of society and 
are capable for the work, since Christ 
is our help and we can do all things 
through Christ that strengtheneth us.— 
W. A. Quayle, D. D. 
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Children’s Department 


Three Little *Fraid Cats. 
(Animal stories often illustrate admirably 
Not all 


what takes place in human affairs. 


men are brave who talk bravely.) 


Three little kittens in coats so gray 


Went out with the Old Mother Cat one day. 


Said the first kitten, “If we only might see 
A monstrous great rat, what fun it would 


be!” 

Said the next little kitten, “I'd seize hold 
of his head, 

And tite him and squeeze him until he was 
dead.” 


Said the third little kitten, “Should I see a 


rat, 

Yd eat him all up in much less time than 
that.” 

Suddenly something jumped out of the 
wood,— 

All three turned and ran as fast as they 
could, 

And never once stopped till they came to 


their house; 
Yet it wasn’t a rat, but a wee baby mouse. 
—Youth’s Companion. 


Uncle Abel’s Sheep Thief. 

“Tf I had anybody to depend on but 
a spindling city chap, I wouldn’t have 
a bear stealing my sheep. That’s the 
fourth one missing!’’ Uncle Abel Still- 
san spoke fretfully from his sick bed in 
the room off the kitchen, and his 
nephew, Mac, the “‘spindling city chan.” 
heard every word. He knew that his 
uncle thought he ought to go up to the 
sheep pasture by the old quarry and 
shoot the bear that several persons de- 
clared they had seen, but whose close 
acquaintance nobody seemed anxious to 
make. Mac could shoot well at a target, 
but hunting in the woods was new to 
him and he had never even been in 
the quarry pasture from which the 
missing sheep had disappeared. 

“What sort of a place is it ur there, 
uncle?” he called, after an uncomforta- 
ble pause. 

“Why, it’s a bushy kind of a hole at 
the foot of Tuckerman’s mountain. It’s 
years since I was up there’’—the in- 
valid thumped his pillows impatiently— 
“but it’s-no place to be scared of, as I 
remember it. There’s an old granite 
quarry up in the side of the hill, anc 
Dip Fowler says that at the back of 
the quarry there’s a hole like the mouth 
of a cave. He expects it’s where th2 
bear lugs the sheep after he’s killed 
7em.”’ 

Mac sat down on the woodbox and 
looked at his boots. 

“Anybody live up that way?” he in- 
quired after another pause. 

“Only a shiftless family of some kind 
of foreign, but it’s not them that’s been 
stealing the sheep. Dip says they’re 
harmless as rabbits and scared to death 
of breaking the laws. Any folks with 
the spunk of a mouse would ’a’ had 
that bear ’fore this time.” 

The subject was dropped till after 
breakfast, and then Dip Fowler came 
in with Billy, Uncle Abel’s ten-year old 
son, at his heels. Billy was crying bit- 
terly in the sleeve of his jumper, and 
Dip reported that another sheep was 
missing, a yearling lamb this time— 
Billy’s very own Snowdrop. 

“T took a stroll up through that way 


pretty early,’ Dip explained, ‘‘and I 
hunted up your sheep and counted ’em, 
Yes, Sir,, Snowdrop’s gone, and what’s 
more, I clapped my eyes on the chap 
that got her.” 

“The bear?’ demanded Mac in some 
excitement. 

“Gertainly I did—big, dark-colored 
beast, hipperin’ along through the 
bushes. I tell you he looked wicked! 
I’m thinkin’ we’d better drum up some 
of the neighbors an’ have a bear hunt.” 

Mac thought about that bear while 
he did the chores at the barn. By the 
time the last cow was fed he made up 
his mind. A sheep owner couldn’t be 
expected to wait until the neighbors or- 
ganized a bear hunt. He’d go out at 
cence, of course, to save the flock. To 
be sure, he wasn’t the owner himself, 
but he was the next thing to it. and 
what a joke it would be if the ‘‘spind- 
ling city chap’? should bag the game all 
by himself! That a bear hunt was a 
foolhardy undertaking for a boy of fif- 
teen who knew nothing about bears 
didn’t occur to him. 

He found the old quarry without 
much trouble. It was simply an up- 
standing ledge in the side of the moun- 
tain, but it had been hollowed out to a 
sort of shell by blasting. Vines and 
chokecherry bushes were growing in 
dense tangles against the face of the 
broken rock and one such tangle shad- 
ed the ragged hole at the back of the 
quarry. 

“That’s the hole Dip told us about,’’ 
thought Mac; ‘‘the one that goes into a 
cave, he thinks. No wonder he’d rather 
talk about it than go and find out. Wish 
I knew whether tthe bear was in there 
now or not.”’ 

He crept up toward the hole and tried 
to peer in, but the thicket hid what 
was beyond. He noticed as he examin- 
ed the tangle that the bushes were 
stripped of both leaves and fruit as 
high us as the nibbling sheep could 
reach. 

“That’s what they were doing down 
here when the bear grabbed them,’’ Mas 
decided. He stood looking at the hole 
in the rock, fascinated, but knowing it 
would be foolish to creep into that 
narrow place if there were really a bear 
inside. And yet it was such a good 
chance. Besides, he hadn’t come up 
there to be frightened away from his 
game before he had even seen it. 

“A ‘spindling city chap’ ought to be 
able to slip in there all right,’’ he mut- 
tered,” and with cautious foot he final- 
ly stole past the chokecherry thicket to 
the opening in the rock. 

The bushes made it so dark that 
even when he came near it was hard 
to see what was ahead. 


Suddenly he heard a noise among the 
pasture thickets close at hand. It 
seemed a fearful noise in the stillness 
of that solitary place. Mac had no idea 
what kind of noise bears make, but the 
sight of a large, dark body lumbering 
vigorously through the bushes was toa 
much for his self-control. The beast 
was close behind him, cutting off his 
escape by way of the pasture. Acting 
on an impulse, he hid in the crevice 
of the rock, not pausing to reflect that 
this was the most absurd thing he could 
do in case the hole turned out to be 
the bear’s den. 

However, he soon saw that it was 
not. Turning an angle of the rock, he 
epught.a gleam of light and knew that 
the place was not a cave, but merely 
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an opening made through the back of 
the ledge by the workers in the old 
quarry. The noise behind him came 
again, much louder than before. The 
boy gave a sudden start forward, lost 
his footing, fell through the opening 
and slid down a short, smooth slant 
of rock. 

By good luck he reached the bottom 
without discharging his gun or doing 
any serious damage to his clothes. He 
dropped into a cup-like hollow behind 
the ledge—a curious freak in hill for- 
mation. There was short grass at the 
bottom of the cup, but the rocky rim 
was steep and bare, without a break. 
Around him were all the lost sheep, 
huddling together with wistful looks at 
their chance visitor. Snowdrop came 
and nudged him softly with her nose. 

A mass of overripe chokecherries 
came rattling down the face of the rock. 
Looking up, he saw the bushes, still 
heavy with the fruit, 
head. 


right over his. 


“That’s how they got down,”’ reflected:. 


the bear hunter, patting their friendly . 
“They were reaching for the. 


noses. 
best bushes and lost their balance.” 

At that moment another cherry pick- 
er, reaching for the bushes above, lost 
his balance and came sliding down into. 
the already overfilled cup. The new- 
comer was big and dark and capable of 
making an awful noise. 


Mac owned afterwards that he would . 


have been scared out:‘of his wits if he 
had not seen at the first glance that 
the intruder was a stalwart pig. ‘‘The 
foreigners” had seen no objection to 


letting their porker get his own living | 


in the sheep pasture. 
“bear” was a harmless black pig. 


The marauding ~ 


“T can climb out by hanging onto 
the cherry roots,’ decided Mac, ‘‘and I” 


guess I can haul Snowdrop up some- 
how. 
critical eye, “it’s going to take a tackle 
and block to hoist up Dip’s ‘bear.’ ’’?— 
Mabel S. Merrill, in The Continent. 


Bricks and Mortar, 


Janet Duncan had 
from college at the close of the year, 
and as she was unpacking ber trunk 
was thinking of the president’s words 
in his last address to the students. “‘Ac- 


complish things worth while,’ he had . 


said. “Let your every action be a per- 
fect brick in the building of your char- 
acter.” And Janet, being a practical 
young person, intended to apply the 
principle to her everyday life. 

“Poor mother!’’ she said to herself, 
“She has worked hard to give me a 


just come home: 


But,’ measuring the pig with a * 


college education and take care of the 5 


other children, too, and I’d like to show . 
Lt 


her that it has been worth while. 


can’t do anything great or wonderful, | 
but I can take charge of the house and 


let her rest.’ 
Half an hour later she discovered her 
mother getting supper, for the Duncans 
had been poor since Mr. 
death and could not afford hired help. 
“Now, mother,’’ cried the girl, ‘‘Tet 
me get the supper. 


Dunecan’s . 


Be a _ nice little , 


mother, please, and be a fine lady while : 
your young daughter acts the servant.’ , 


“Why, thank you, dear,’ replied Mrs. 
Duncan, smiling upon the winsome 
girl, “but I think I’d better do it. I’ve 
had so much experience that it is easy 
for me. - If you want to help, though,” 
she added, as she saw the bright face 
fall, “you may peel these potatoes.” 


“All right, mother,” was the cheerful | 


rejoinder. But inwardly Janet was a 
little disappointed as she 
chance of “making a_ brick” 


saw the. 
slipping — 
from her. She helped in varivus little - 
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ways, and after supper washed and tell the little boys and girls I know all 
wiped the dishes. (about China, us 

As the days went on Janet’s work ' “Well, I’d go out as a missionary 
proved to be the little insignificant too,”’ said Bob, ‘if I thought I could 
tasks which anyone can do, but which | come home, and speak as well as that 
no one wants to do, and, as she laugh-| woman did, Wouldn’t you like to see 
ingly observed, she was the “‘odd-job| your little boy a big speaker some day, 
man.” When she offered to sew, she}; mother?” he asked laughingly. * 
could help most by pulling out bast: |_ “Yes, Bob? said mother, looking 
ings; if she was willing to help enter-| into the manly little face, “if you were 
tain her mother’s visitors she was need-|a good speaker as well as a big one. 
ed to keep the children quiet; and so it When Doris was telling about what she 


went all through the summer. 

One day Mrs. Duncan stopped her 
daughter in the midst of dishwashing, 
and, taking the girl’s face in her hand, 
said; ‘Janet, dear, do you realize what 
a comfort you are to me? I couldn’t 
get along without my ‘odd-job man,’ 
and I am so thankful that college 
hasn't spoiled her.” 


Janet flushed with pleasure, but be-| 


fore she could answer her mother was 


gone. “Oh,’’ she breathed, “I’m so 
glad. Now I don’t care if I haven’t 
made any ‘bricks.’ Perhaps,’’ musingly, 


“perhaps the mortar that ‘chinks’ in be- 
tween other people’s bricks does just 
as much good in the world.—yYouth’s 
Companion. 


Little Bird Blue. 


Little Bird Blue, come sing us your song; 
The cold, winter weather has lasted so long, 
We're tired of skates, and we're tired of 


sleds, 
We're tired of snow-banks as high as our 
heads; 
Now we're watching for you, 
Little Bird Blue. 


Soon as you sing, then the springtime will 


come, 
The robins will call and the honey-bees 
hum, 
And the dear little pussies, so cunning and 
gray, 
Will sit in the willow-trees over the way: 
So hurry, please do, 


Little Bird Blue! 


We're longing to hunt in the woods, for we 
know 

where the spring beauties and 
wort grow; 


Just liver- 


We're sure they will peep when they hear: 


your first song, 
But why are you keeping us waiting so 
long, 
Ali -waiting for you, 
Little Bird Blue? 


A Good Speaker. 


Doris and Bob Bethune came home 
after their “Chinese Tea’’ in the Sun- 
day School hall, greatly excited. 
missionary from China had been there, 
and had told them all about her work 
amongst the little Chinese boys and 
girls, and of how much the cents they 
gave every Sunday helped to make the 
work easier and bright for the mis- 
sionaries: 

“Oh, mother,’’ exclaimed Doris, eag- 
erly, “she was just lovely, that mission- 
ary lady; and she told us all about a 
fittle Chinese girl ’at lived in a house 
of mud, wif a straw roof, and mud 
floor, and her poor 
bound up tight till they hurt her dref- 
fully—and she didn’t have nice things 
to eat at all, just grass and weeds and 
fings,’’ and the little girl stopped, out 
of breath. 

Bob quite agreed with his little sis- 
ter. “‘Yes, mother,’ he said, “she was 
great. She knew just how to tell these 
wonderful stories about what she has 
seen ’way off in China. 

“T fink I’ll be a miss’nary lady some 
day,’’ piped Doris, ‘‘and com’ home and 


Al 


‘ittle feets were} 


heard at the tea, I couldn’t help think- 
ing of One who went about doing good, 
just as the missionaries do, but who 
spoke as no other man ever spake.” 

“It was Jesus, mother, wasn’t it?’ 
asked Bob. 

“Yes, dear,’’ said mother, ‘and the 
loving words that He spoke were not 
only for the people amongst whom he 
walked and talked, they are in the Bi- 
ble for us, and if we read them and 
try to understand them, they will help 
us to want to be like Him.’’—H. Marga- 
ret Farlie, in Our Children. 


Presence of Mind. 

“Mother, what does ‘presence of 
mind’ mean?” asked Hortense, looking 
up from the big book she was reading. 

“Tt’s what you didn’t have when the 
minister from Great Falls asked you 
what your name was and you couldn’t 
tell him,’’ spoke up _ nine-year-old 
Robert. 

Mother sighed and shook her head 
reprovingly at Robert. Hortense’s face 
was already flushed, and there were 
tears in her eyes. Pauline and Richard 
had begun a boisterous laugh, which 
stopped when they saw that Hortense 
was really hurt. 


“Presence of mind is merely keep- 
ing one’s wits about one in time of dan- 
ger,’’ mother explained. ‘‘Put away the 
book now, dearie. You have read too 
long as it is. Father had presence of 
mind that night the lamp caught fre 
and he threw it out just before it ex- 
ploded. Now you’re to go over to Mrs. 
Graham’s, every last chick of you, after 
that butter, and if you don’t have a 
single disagreement by the way, there 
will be waffles for supper. Go and 
come both by the short road this time, 
because I don’t want you to be late.” 

She sighed again to herself, as she 
dropped into a chair to watch the 
merry, rollicking brood out of sight. 
How did shrinking, timid little Hor- 
tense, she wondered, happen to be more 
into such a family of fearless, sturdy 
youngsters? She knew that three of 
them were happy as young animals at 
the prospect of a brisk walk over the 
prairie, but that to one of them, the 
little maiden, too tall and slight for her 
ten years, it meant a constant fight with 
her timidity and the fear that wild ani- 
mals might be lurking behind every 
roadside bush. 


It was well, she reflected, that Mon- 
tana was not now as in the days when 
she came to the great State as a bride, 
or she could scarcely feel so easy at 
letting her children go off for a two- 
mile walk. She shuddered as_ she 
thought of the wildcats and cougars her 
husband had killed the first few years 
of their married life. 


The hands of the kitchen clock point- 
ed to half-past five, twenty minutes af- 
ter the time she expected the children 
back, when she went to the door and 
looked anxiously down the road. She 
listened, but could hear nothing. Pres- 
ently, however, far in the distance, 
came the sound of voices and in a short 
time the children appeared. Robert’s 
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face was very red, and Pauline and 
Richard were tired and hot. 

“T don’t care whether we. have 
waffles for supper or not,”’ Robert burst 
out. “Anyway, I’m going to tell on 
Hortense. When we came to the big, 
high stump where the road forks, she 
made us take the long way that you 
said we shouldn’t come. She started 
that way herself, and we had to follow 
or have a disagreement.” 

“Yes,” added Pauline, “and she went 
so fast we almost had to run to keep 
u Bik 

Poet got a stone in my shoe and she 
wouldn’t let me stop to get it out,” 
complained Richard. 

Hortense listened quietly to these 
complaints without offering a word in 
explanation of her disobedience. Her 
face was white and drawn and she 
dropped limply into a rocking chair. 
Before mother could say anything, Mr. 
Hopkins, a neighbor, hurried into the 
back yard. He had a gun over his 
shoulder. 

“Children get home all right?” he 
called, anxiously. ‘‘We just shot a big 
wild-cat up at the Forks. It was lying 
on the top of that big stump, and Ezra 
Peters and I had just gone back after 
our guns. I saw the children turn and 
take the other road, but I knew they’d 
be pretty well scared.” 

“Wildeat! On the big stump!’ the 
children cried in chorus. Everyone 
turned toward Hortense. 

“J didn’t want to say anything,” she 
faltered. ‘‘I saw it crouching there on 
top of the stump, and I was afraid it 
was going to spring at us.’’. She gave 
a little shudder. “I didn’t want the 
children to see it.’’ ( 

«Robert went over to his sister. ‘‘Hor-, 
tense,’’ he declared, ‘‘you’re a heroine, . 
and if you don’t know what presence 
of mind means, we do now.’’—Congre- 
gationalist and Christian World. 


The Camel’s Hump. 


A writer in ‘‘Pearson’s Magazine” 
shows how the various animals ‘‘special- 
ize” in their physical structure, or adapt 
themselves to their own peculiar needs 
and requirements; as, for example, the 
giraffe’s long neck (that he may browse 
on tender tops of trees), the African ele- 
phant’s long tusks, which he uses like 
cowbars, to loosen the roots of trees 
which he is a great adept at uprooting, 
and many other instances. Here is what 
he says about the camel’s hump: 

Most young naturalists, on seeing the 
skeleton of a camel for the first time, 
wonder what has become of the hump, 
for the backbone of the beast is not 
much more arched than that of a do- 
mestic cow. The fact is that the camel’s 
hump consists almost entirely of fat 
and gristle, and must be regarded as a 
kind of portable pantry. 

Nearly all animais which are sub- 
jected to times of famine have a habit 


|of putting by something for a rainy 


day; and when food is very abundant, 
very readily lay on fat which can be 
consumed when further supplies are not 
obtainable. Thus in the autumn the 
wild pig, the bear and the dormouse, 
which in northern regions are com- 
pelled to fast during the winter, are 
clothed and loaded with great quanti- 
ties of adipose tissue. 

The .camel’s metaphorical “rainy 
day’’ generally happens to be due to 
a total absence of rainfall in the re- 
gions he inhabits. Now it would never 
do for the camel to load himself with 
an encumbering mass of fat upon his 
limbs, for his very life is dependent 
upon his remarkable powers of locomo- 
tion. Hence he wisely stows his store 
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of provender in a kind of natural port- 
manteau which nature has placed upon 
his back where it is easily carried with- 
out hampering his movements, Tne 
camel has been domesticated for so long 
that the beast as we now find him dif- 
fers considerably from his wild brethren 
in the remote deserts of Central Asia. 
Apparently man has cultivated the 
‘“humpiness’ of the camel, so as to in- 
crease its endurance during the long 
marches of the caravans from oasis to 
oasis in desert regions where but few 
supplies can be found for these ‘‘ships 
of the desert.” 

It is well known that Eastern mer- 
chants or travelers never think of set- 
ting forth upon a long expedition un- 
less their camels have large private 
stores of fat piled above their back- 
bones; and usuaily, after an arduous 
desert journey a camel’s. hump has al- 
most disappeared. 


Baby Sleeps. 


Knowing naught of joy or care, 
Baby sleeps. 
Sails on seas of pearly cloud; 
Floats through dreamland, dim and fair, 
Vaporous landscapes round him crowd, 
As he rocks o’er golden deeps, 
Rest his half-formed senses steeps, 
Baby sleeps. 


Hark! that little troubled sigh, 
Baby dreams. 
Gathering round from dreamland’s rim, 
Fairie shapes are drawing nigh, 
Distant, vague, they menace him. 
Ah! but mother’s sheltering arms, 
Guard him and dispel alarms, 
In baby’s dreams. 


Incense seems to fill the air, 
Baby smiles. 
Angels, unseen, near his cot 
Mystic converse with him share, 
Visit baby’s realms unsought, 
None may see their forms but he 
Or hear them sirg his lullaby 
As baby smiles. 
With a sigh or soft content, 
Baby wakes. 

Who but he knows babyland, 
Save the angels God has sent; 
Viewless, yet a potent band, 
Guarding him with gentle might 
In his slumbers, pure and light, 

Till baby wakes. 


Migrating Birds and Animals. 


Do you know that the migrating 
birds have regular routes by which they 
travel? In the Valley of the Mississippi 
and the Valley of the Red River is a 
recognized bird route from the Gulf 
States to the Arctic and the Great Lakes 
of the North. Each spring and autumn 
this route is traversed by hundreds of 
thousands of feathered kindred, and if 
you lie awake in Winnipeg city you 
can often hear, far off in the heavens, 
the “honk-honk” of the wild geese 
traveling overhead. The birds tra- 
versed this route ages before the his- 
tory of Canada began, just as they tra- 
versed the Nile valley on the other side 
of the world. 


As the migrating birds have regular 
routes by which they travel, so have 
the migrating animals. Each spring 
and autumn the caribou—the great 
reindeer of North 
across country in herds of hundreds of 
thousands. In Labrador these routes 
are not merely imaginative lines, traced 


across the map; they are regular high- 
roads. 


caribou highways, and so immense are 
the herds that use them that they are, 
indeed, highways—deeply trodden into 
the earth by hundreds and thousands 
of cloven hoofs. Northwards the cari- 
bou go each spring—northwards over 
the great barren lands of Labrador till 
they reach a country so lone and des- 
olate that white men seldom or never 
enter it; and southwards they come 
when winter begins, back to the shel- 
tered forests, many hundreds of miles 
from their summer quarters. 

All birds and animals while migrat- 
ing have some way of communicating 
with each other in the darkness. The 
caribou do not call—that would not be 
safe in the midst of so many enemies— 
and if a caribou herd passed you at 
night time, you would probably hear 
nothing. Yet if you knew what to lis- 
ten for you would hear it distinctly 
enough—the cracking of cloven hoofs 
and now and then a soft grunt. 

Nature has so fashioned the hoof of 
the caribou that every few yards it 
cracks loudly. No other members of 
the deer family are thus provided, for 
none of them except the caribou, mi- 
grate at night time. And it is this 
clicking that keeps the caribou herds 
together during their journey nortb- 
wards and southwards, just as the 
twittering keeps the birds together.— 
Mortimer Batten. 


Manson Meets the Enemy. 


“Tt is unbearable!’ declared Mr. 
Manson. Then he threw down his paper 
and remarked to Mrs. Manson that she 
must be devoid of nerves. 

“If you think for one minute,” she 
replied, “that I enjoy being tortured all 
day long and most of the evening by 
that dreadful tooting, you’re entirely 
mistaken, Archibald.” 

“Somebody ought to stop it,’”’ Manson 
said, gruffly. 

“So you have said before,’ Mrs. Man- 
son remarked, sweetly. 

The perpetual, maddening, amateur- 
ish playing of a peculiarly shrill fife 
was destroying domestic harmony not 
only in the Manson flat, but in every 
house in the block. It began early in 
the morning. The scales were an ac- 
companiment to the breakfast coffee, 
from which the men of a dozen families 
fled, leaving their wives to be tormented 
by a repertoire that wavered through 
“Suwanee River’ to ‘Yankee Doodle.” 

Nobody was quite sure from which 
house the fife shrilled forth, but by 
calling in the aid of the distracted ser- 
vants and comparing notes, the neigh- 
borhood finally settled down on the 
Grahams’ as the fatal spot. 

“They have a ten-year-old nephew 
living with them now,’’ a feminine de- 
tective triumphantly announced. “He 
must do it.’’ 

“Chloroform him,” promptly said all 
the husbands, especially Manson. 

The fife was most annoying on hot 
days. On a certain broiling Saturday 
afternoon Manson’s nerves gave way. 

“Any human being,’ he said, ‘“‘who 
will deliberately torture or allow any 
one to torture the rest of the world with 
such outrageous ear-splitting racket 


; ought to be driven off the street. ] 


, can’t see why some of you women don’t 


America—travel | 


| 
They are known to the Indians as the fife,” 
\ 


complain about it to Mrs. Graham. 
You could lead up to it, gracefully, you 
know.”’ 

“Has it ever occurred to you,” asked 
his wife, crisply, ‘‘that some of you men 
might speak to Mr. Graham? J don’t 
even know his wife by sight. If I did 
I might be tempted to say something.” 

“Maybe the boy will swallow the 
suggested Manson, hopefully. 
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“Possibly both Graham and his wife aré 
deaf, and that’s the reason they don’t 
mind it themselves. People with ag 
little consideration for other folks” foe} 
ing ought to have a few good. platp 
truths hammered into them. If I ever 
get a chance I’ll do it. You watch!” 


Then there came an evening whem 
Manson was met on his return by am 
excited wife. 


“What do you think!’ she cried: 
“Mrs. Graham called to-day, and. she 
is the dearest old lady you ever saw. 
She spoke so sweetly of her nephey, 
Bob, and said he was such a comfort 
them! His parents are dead. She said 
he just loved music—” 

“Music!’’ snorted Manson. 1 

“Just loved music,’ went: on Mra: 
Manson, hastily, ‘‘and nearly broke: his 
heart till they got him the fife. She=— 
she wanted to know—she said shé hop- 
ed it did not annoy us.” 

Manson breathed hard. 3 


“Wh—what did you say?” he aske 
feverishly. “You told her?” ars 

“IT just couldn’t, Archibald,” -Mrs. 
Manson confessed. “She was’so placid, 
and had such a sweet way—and—” 

“You had the chance and let it Zor 
by,” said Manson, with cold dignity. . 

It was three nights later—sevg ity— 
two hours, thirty-six of which had ee 
enlivened by the shrilling of the fife-—— 
that Mr. and Mrs. Graham and the 
demon Bob himself passed by and stop- 
ped on the Manson’s door-step. Manson 
looked at Bob curiously. He wasa sing- 
ularly prepossessing child. There was 
a fascination in merely gazing at him. 
He approached Manson confidently, ana 
his dark eyes were very winning. 

“Do you like music?” he asked. bd 
do. I have a fife, and I practice lots.. 
Maybe you’ve heard me. Don’t yow 
think it’s pretty?” ; ; 

Mrs. Manson gripped her chair arme 
and waited for the worst. 

There was a silence, during which 
Manson gazed into the eager, appealing 
face of the author of his daily torture. 
His duty was plain, but he had not 
counted on the boy’s eyes. At last he 
spoke, 

“Yes, indeed, it’s 
Youth’s Companion, 


’ 


great!” he said.— 
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Personal and Nems Notes. 


r ‘ 

The address of the Rev. B. S. Lassiter 
is Marion, North Carolina (District of 
Asheville), 

The Rev. Peter Wager should now 
, be addressed at Forest Hill, Tenn., in- 
stead of at Memphis, Tenn. 

The address of the Rey. J. Scott Mere- 


'dith, formerly Salem, Va., will be Chris- 
jtiansburg, Virginia, after February Ist. 


! ‘The address of the Rev. W. S. Clai- 
{borne, rector of Sewanee, will be, until 
‘further notice, 301 Walnut street, Chat- 
| tanooga, Tenn. 


The Rev. Thomas Booth, late of 
‘Hamilton, Texas, has begun his duties 
las rector of St. Andrew’s parish, Mar- 
'bledale, Conn. 


The Rev. Louis Zahner, D. D., rector 
yof St. Mark’s church, Adams, Mass., 
for twenty-three years, died on Wednes- 
~day, December 31st. 


The Rev. W. R. B. Turrill, of Eldo- 
‘yado, Kan., has accepted the rectorship 
‘of Trinity church, Arkansas City, and 
has entered upon his work there. 

! 


The Rev. W. S. Slack, rector of Mount 
; Olivet church, New Orleans, has ac- 
icepted a call to St. Paul’s church, Co- 
‘lumbus, Miss., to. succeed the Rev. W. 
-&. Dakin. 


St. Paul’s church, Coffeyville, Kansas, 
-was dedicated on January 16th, by Bish- 
op Millspaugh, the Rey. Dr. Fenn, of 
‘Wichita, preaching the sermon. 


' The Rey. H. L. Everest has assumed 
temporary charge of Trinity parish, 
“Thomaston, Conn., until a rector shall 
‘be called to fill the vacancy caused by 
the death of Rev. E. M. Tracy. 


The Rev. Irwin H. Correll, D. D., has 
‘returned to his field in Japan, going via 
Hurope and the Suez Canal. His ad- 
dress will be Tsu shi Atago no Shita, 
Miyeken, Japan. 


A parish house has lately been com- 
pleted for St. Clement’s church, St. 
Paul, Minn. A sacristy, with complete 
“appointments, has also been given to 
St. Clement’s, by Dr. and Mrs. Charles 
H. Goodrich. 


The Rev. Claude Soares, lately rec- 
tor of St. John’s church, Essex, Dio- 
cese of Albany, has resigned and ac- 
cepted a call to St. John’s church, Rich- 
field Springs, N. Y., where he is now 
in residence. 


The Rey. Irving McElroy died at St. 
Thomas’ rectory, Farmingdale, Long 
~Island, N. Y., on Wednesday, December 
dist. The funeral was held from St. 
Thomas’ church on Sunday afternoon, 
January 4th. 


The Rey. Louis A. Parsons, rector of 
St. James’ church, Amesbury, Mass., 
has accepted a call to the rectorship of 
St. Paul’s parish, Newton Highlands, 
Mass. He will begin his new duties on 

‘February 22d. 


i A handsome hall clock of solid ma- 
hogany was presented to the Rey. 
George N. Eastman and his wife, by 
the congregation of the Church of the 
Epiphany, Walnut Hills, Cincinnati, 
Ohio, at Christmas. 


The vestry of St. John’s church, 
Georgetown, D. C., have elected the 
Rev. Christopher P. Sparling, vicar of 
the Chapel of the Advent, Baltimore, as 
“the successor of their present rector, 
‘Rey. Frederick B. Howden, who is to 
‘be consecrated Missionary Bishop of 
New Mexico, on Wednesday, January 
"14th. 
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The Rev. F. E. Warren, rector of St. 


Thomas’ church, Ginter Park, Rich- 
mond, Va., sailed from New York, Wed- 
nesday, January 14th, for England, 


where he has been called on account of 
the illness of his father. 


The Rey. H. M. Dumbell, rector of 
St. James’ church, Delhi, New York, is 
spending the winter at Green Cove 
Springs, Florida, in charge of the Tour- 
ist church, and with his family is liv- 
ing in the furnished rectory. 


Bishop Winchester of Arkansas late- 
ly held a special service in Little Rock, 
when he preached on Christian Unity. 
The Presbyterian minister of the city 
and Methodists, including the presid- 
ing elder were present. 


Two new stained glass windows were 
dedicated in Calvary church, Batavia, 
{ll., on Christmas Day, in memory of 
Theodore Towner Van Norwick and 
Louise Van Norwick Goff. They were 
given by Mrs. William Van Norwick. 


Mrs. Martha C. Davison, sister of the 
Rt. Rev. C. T. Olmsted, D. D., of Cen- 
tral New York, died at Syracuse, N. Y., 
on December 23d. The Bishop has the 
sympathy of many friends in his be- 
reavement. 


The address of the Rev. Z. S. Far- 
land, formerly rector of St. Stephen’s 
church, Westhampton, near Richmond, 
Va., has been changed to St. Paul’s 
church, Rochester, N. Y., where he is 
now assistant to the rector, the Rev. 
W. A. R. Goodwin. 


The Rey. Campbell Gray, who for ths 
past ten years (his entire ministry), 
has been engaged in missionary work 
in Southern Florida, and who is now 
acting, temporarily, as Dean of St. 
Luke’s Cathedral, Orlando, has been ap- 
pointed to St. Augustine’s church, 
Rhinelander, Wis., in the Diocese of 
Fond du Lac, and will enter upon his 
new duties February 1st. 


By bequest of the late Mary E. Per- 
ry Sherman, wife of the Rev. Henry M. 
Sherman, retired, St. Paul’s' parish, 
Bridgeport, Conn., receives $10,000 for 
the purchase or construction of a rec- 
tory; and a trust fund of $25,000 is 


placed at the disposal of Bishop Brew- } 


ster, the Rev. H. M. Sherman, and Mr. 
T. D. Leavenworth, the income of which 
is to be used for the relief of needy 
clergy and their families in the diocese. 


St. Paul’s church, Steamboat Springs, 
and St. Paul’s chureh, Mancos, both 
newly-erected buildings, in Western 
Colorado, the Rev. E. W. S‘lald, ree: 
tor, have lately been consecrated by 
Bishop Brewster. St. Paul’s, Steam- 
boat Springs, cost $2,300, of which 
amount $1,400 was raised in the town. 
St. Paul’s, Mancos, was built at a cost 
of $1,200, of which the Bishop: gave 
$300, and the American Church Build- 
ing Fund $200, the remainder being 
supplied by the congregation. Dean 
Smith, Archdeacon Dennis and the Rev 
C, P. Burgeon assisted at the conse- 
eration service. 
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The Rev. Edgar H. Dickerson, of 
Jenkintown, Pa., has accepted a call 
to Meade Memorial church, White Post, 
Clarke county, Va., and is now in resi- 
dence there. 


The annual service of the Free and 
Open Church Association will be held 
at the Church of the Redemption, Fifty- 
sixth and Market streets, Philadelphia, 
the Rey. Albert Edward Clay, rector, 
at 7:45 o’clock, on Sunday evening, 
January 18th. Sermon by the Rev. J. 
B. Halsey. This association desires it 
emphasized that about eighty-seven per 
cent. of our churches and chapels in the 
United States are already free. 


On the Sunday after Epiphany, a 
handsome brass pulpit was unveiled and 
consecrated in Trinity church, Morgan- 
town, Diocese of West Virginia. It is 
a memorial to the late Rev. John Til- 
ton Marley, who was rector of this par- 
ish from 1900 to 1907, and is a tri- 
bute of esteem from his former friends. 
The work was executed by Geissler. 
Rey. Peerce N. McDonald is in charge 
of this parish. 


A new chapel in the Church of the 
Messiah, Providence, Rhode Island, the 
Rey. Frederick L. Collins, rector, was 
consecrated by Bishop Perry on Sun- 
day, December 28th, under the name 
of Rest Chapel. It is designed for such 
services aS may not require the use of 
the church. Its furnishings are for 
the most part memorial gifts. Bishop 
Perry made the address at the dedica- 
tion. The parish is soon to occupy a 
newly-erected parish house. 


On Sunday, January 4th, a special 
offering was made by the congregation 
of Trinity church, Columbia, S. C., the 
Rey. K. G. Finlay, rector, to be used 
in a general thorough cleaning up of 
the church and choir room. The walls 
will be restored and kalsomined, and 
everything put in spick and span order. 
However, there will be no changes of 
any sort, except in the way of making 
the whole interior fresh and _ clean. 
The women of the church and chapter 
are also improving the appearance of 
the lots and walks. 


But, indeed, with the passing cf the 
years, the decay of strength, the loss of 
all my old, personal habits, there grows 
more and more upon me that belief in 
the kindness of the scheme of things, 
and the goodness of our veiled God, 
which is an excellent and pacifying com- 
pensation.—Robert Louis Stevenson. 
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Wotices, 


Simple notices of Deaths and Marriages 


inserted free, Obituaries, Complimentary 
Resolutions, Appeals, ete, ten cents per 
line. Want Advertisements eight cents per 


line. All Notices and Advertisements must 
be accompanied by a _ responsible name, 
Each six words should be counted as one 
line. No advertisement inserted for less 
than twenty-five cents. 


RECTOR WANTED. 


Trinity Parish, of Mattoon, Coles county, 
Illinois, is vacant, the rector having resigned 
to take a charge at Jacksonville, Illinois. 
The parish desires a new rector, and is 
anxious to have a young man, American 
born preferably, unmarried and from the 
South. Let those desirous of taking the 
matter up write to EDWARD C. CRAIG, 
Junior Warden, Mattoon, Illinois. 


Clergyman Wanted. 


Wanted, a Clergyman (single) to take 
charge of the Episcopal church at Colonial 
Beach, Va. Address Vestry, Colonial Beach, 
Virginia, 


POST CARDS. 


Views of Episcopal churches and chapels 
throughout the United States and the for- 
eign mission field. Send for catalogue. 
A. Ore, 688 Throop Avenue, Brooklyn, 
Nive 


PIPE ORGANS. 


If the purchase of an organ is contem- 
plated, address HENRY PILCHER’S SONS, 
Louisville, Kentucky, who manufacture the 
highest grade at reasonable prices. 


ae 


ORGANIST AND CHOIRMASTER seeks 
Tre-engagement. Eight years in present po- 
sition. Churchman; Organist of first-class 
ability. Experienced teacher of singing. 
Address ORGANIST, 512 Duffy street, East, 
Savannah, Ga. 


3 DIED. 
HOLMES.—Entered into Paradise, on 
Monday, December 29, 1913, at 6:20 P. M., 
at New Castle, Wyoming, in the thirty- 
eighth year of her age, ANNIE MAUD, 
wife of A. L. Choquette, and daughter of 
the Rev. L. P. and Clementine Adeline 
Holmes. 


Grant her, O Lord, eternal rest, and may 
light perpetual shine on her. 


OBITUARY. 
Mrs. Anna Meade Letcher. 
ONE OF NATURE’S NOBLEWOMEN 


was Mrs. ANNA MEADE LETCHER, whose 
death recently brought such sorrow to a 
wide circle of friends. 

She was the daughter of Hon. Tucker 
Woodson and Evelyn Byrd Woodson, and 
was born at “Churchland’ in Jessamine 
county, Ky., where her early years were 
spent. Early in life she was happily mar- 
ried to Dr. Robert P. Letcher, of Henderson, 
Kentucky, where she went to make her 
home and where her four children were 
born and baptized. There, too, she was con- 
firmed by Bishop Smith. At the death of 
her husband she returned to Jessamine 
county, where the remainder of her happy 
years were spent. And there she passed to 
her reward. 

This is the meagre outline of the life of 
a truly remarkable woman. Because of her 
ancestry, her life and her character she was 
notable. Descended directly from the 
Meades and Byrds of Virginia, whose an- 
cestral seat of Westover, on the banks of 
the James, is still the pride of the hearts 
of their descendants. 

Her great ancestor, 
to Kentucky at an early date and made 
*“Chaumere’’ one of the most attractive 
homes in Kentucky. There men like Henry 
Clay, LaFayette, General Taylor and Gen- 
eral Jackson were glad to come and enjoy 
his generous hospitality. She was notable, 
too, for the vigor of her intellect. She was 
thoroughly familiar with all the best liter- 
ature of the past and present. Her interest 
in all public affairs was as deep as it was 
unusual, and especially in the history of 
her State. Therefore she entered with all 
her heart into the efforts of patriotic organ- 
izations like the Colonial Dames, of which 
she was an honored member, to preserve the 
facts in the early history of the State and 
Nation. 

The educational progress of the time ever 
found in her an intelligent and influential 
sympathizer. All of this made her a wo- 
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man entirely out of the ordinary. Her in- 
terest in her community, her neighbors, the 
old families, both black and white, as well 
as her love, too, and kindness to them all, 
was remarkable. To them in their sickness 
and sorrow her heart went out with all its 


noble impulses. But she was known above 
all for her modest, retiring and _ refined 
traits of the real gentlewoman, as well as 
the most attractive gifts and graces of a 
beautiful Christian life and character, 
Her interest in the advancement of God's 


kingdom was deep and abiding. She felt an 


interest in the various Churches and _ their 
work as well as in the Church of her 
fathers, and was the moving spirit in or- 


ganizing the Mission of that Church in her 
town, to which she gave for years her sym- 
pathy, her support and her prayers. 

The crown of this quite Godly life, with 
its daily round of good deeds, was the broad 
Christian charity of this truly devout child 
of God. Having no Sunday service of her 
own Church she was a constant and deeply 
interested attendant of the Presbyterian 
shurch and the greatest comfort to her pas- 
tor, Her departure will leave a vacant 
place in the community, the Church and the 
kome, 

The passing of such a life like the setting 
of the sun gilds with its glory the very 
shadows it leaves behind. 

Blessed are the dead who die in the Lord. 


APPEALS. 


The Pension and Relief of Clergy, 
Widows and Orphans. 


Legal Title, “General Clergy Relief Fund.” 

National, official, incorporated. Accounts 
audited quarterly. Trust Funds and Secu- 
rities carefully deposited and safeguarded 
in one of the strongest Trust companies in 
New York City. Wills, legacies, bequests, 
gifts, offerings solicited. 

Only two organizations provided for in 
the General Canons and legislation of the 
Church, namely, the Missionary Society and 
the General Clergy Relief Fund—the Work 
and the Workers. 

669 names have been on our lists during 
the last three years. 

67 dioceses and missionary districts de- 
pend alone upon the General Clergy Relief 
Fund. 


See interesting report to General Con- 
vention with “Message of Trustees” and 
Tables. 


GENERAL CLERGY RELIEF FUND, 
ALFRED J. P. McCLURE, 


Treasurer and Financial Agent, Church 
House, Philadelphia. 


THE BOARD OF MISSIONS. 


Rr. Rev. ArtHuR S. Luoyp, D.D., President. 
GEORGE GORDON KING, Treasurer. 


LecaL TITLE ror Usk IN MAKING WILLS: 


“The Domestic and Foreign Missionary 


Society of the Protestant Episcopal Church : 


in the United States of America.” 
Gifts for Missions are Trust Funds. 


They are carefully administered by 
The Board of Missions 


as the authorized agent of the whole Church. 

Last year the cost of administration and 
collection, including the free distribution of 
hnndreds of thousands of pages of printed 
matter, was 8 7-10 per cent. of the amount 
of money passing through the treasury. 

Further particulars will be found in Leaf- 
lets Nos. 956 and 990. Send for them. 
Address 

THE SECRETARY, 
281 Fourth Avenue, New York. 


THE SPIRIT OF MISSIONS—$1.00 a year. 


“Missionaries agree that one of the) 


most grievous obstacles to the spread of 
the Christian faith is the example set 
before the heathen by godless traders, 


men, sailors, soldiers, travelers, and 
other foreigners who frequent their 
cities. Bad as has been the influence 


of the traffic in opium, liquor and hu- 
man labor carried on by foreigners, the 
effect of their unscrupulous and disso- 
lute ‘lives is even worse. 
men living lives of greed and vice be- 
fore the heathen, in utter defiance of 
every principle and teaching of the 
Christian religion, and far outnumber- 
ing the missionaries, is it strange that 
it is hard to persuade men of the reality 
and power of the gospel which the mis- 
sionry presents?’—John R. Mott. 


, 


With these, 


WANTS. 


WANTED—BY EXPERIENCED LADY, PO- 
sition as governess or companion, Ad- 
dress 360 Southern Churchman. P 

17jan-2t 


WANTED—A GOOD TEACHER FOR BE- 
ginners would like to obtain a situation, 
or would take charge of motherless, chil- 
dren, cr care for elderly lady. Miss W., 
409 3d St., N. E., Charlottesville, Va. 

17jan-2t 


W AN TED—POSITION AS HEAD OF 
Children’s Home or Industrial School, by 
Churchwoman of experience in all mod- 
ern methods of sanitation, dietetics, and 
industrial training. Good organizer; kin- 
dergarten and hospital training. T. S., 
1600 Rhode Island Avenue, Washington 
DGS 17jan-2t* 


WANTED—A NURSERY GOVERNESS FOR 
child three years old. Address with ref- 
erences, Richard B. Tucker, 112 Brook 
Avenue, Norfolk, Va. 17jan-2t 


W AN T E D—WIDOW, TWENTY-EIGHT 
years old, with one little boy, desires po- 
sition as housekeeper for widower or 
batchelor. References exchanged. Address 
J. N. W., University, Virginia. 17jan-2t* 

WANTED—A REFINED WOMAN, AS 
nursery governess, and mother’s help, for 


child two years old. Mrs. B. H. Gray, 
2007 Monument Avenue, Richmond, hes 


WANTED—A LADY WISHES POSITION 
as nurse-companion to invalid or elderly 
lady; will superintend housekeeping. Ref- 
erences exchanged. Address 357, care of 
Southern Churehman, Richmond, Va. 

11ljan-2t* 


Puzzled. 


(Printed by request.) 
You ask me whether I’m High Church, 
You ask me whether I’m Low; 
I wish you'd tell the difference, 
For I’m sure that I don’t know. 
I'm just a plain old body, 
And my brain works pretty slow; 
So I don't know whether I’m High Church, 
And I don’t know whether I’m Low. 


I'm trying to be a Christian 
In the plain old-fashioned way 
Laid down in my mother’s Bible, 
And I read it every day. 
Our blessed Lord’s life in the Gospels, 
Or a comforting Psalm of old, i 
Or a bit from the Revelation F 
Of the city whose streets are gold. 


Then I pray; why, I’m generally praying, 
Tho’ I don’t always kneel or speak out, 

But I ask the dear Lord, and keep asking 
Till I fear He is all tired out; 

A piece of the Litany some times, + 
The Collect perhaps for the day, 

Or a scrap of a prayer that my mother 
So long ago learned me to say, = 

But now my poor memory’s failing, 
And often and often I find ; 

That never a prayer from the prayer-book 
Will seem to come into my mind,. 

But I know what I want and I ask it, 
And I make up the words as I go; 

Do you think now that shows [I ain’t High 

Church, 

Do you think that it means I am low? 


My blessed old husband has left me; 
*Tis years since God took him away; 

I know he is safe, well, and happy; 
And yet when I kneel down to pray, 

Perhaps it is wrong, but I never js 
Leave the old man’s name out of my 

prayer, 

But I ask the dear Lord to do for him 

What I would do if I was there. 


Of course He can do it much better; 

But He knows and He surely won’t mind 
The worry about her old husband . 

Of the old woman left here behind. 

So I pray, and I pray, for the old man, 
And I’m sure that I shall till I die; 
50 maybe that proves I. ain’t Low Church, 

And maybe it shows I am High. , 


My old father was never a Churchman, 
But a Scotch Presbyterian saint; 1 

Still, his white head is shining in Heaven, 
I don’t care who says that it ain’t. 

To one of our blessed Lord's mansions 
That old man was certain to go, 

And now do you think I am High Church? 
Are you sure that I ain’t pretty Low? 


I tell you it’s all just a muddle, 
Too much for a body like me; 
I'll wait till I join my old husband, 
And then we shall see what we'll see. 
Don’t ask me again, if you please, sir, 
For really it worries me so, 
And I don’t know whether I’m High Church, 
And I don’t whether I’m Low. 


—Annie Trumbull Slosson. 
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Ghe Bousehold. 


Need of Covering During Sleep. 


The reason it is necessary to be well 
covered while sleeping is that when the 
body down it is the intention of 
nature that it should the 
heart especially should be relieved of 
its regular work temporarily. So this 
organ makes ten strokes a minute less 
than when the body is in an upright 
posture. “This means 600 strokes in 


sixty minutes. Therefore, in the eight 
hours that a man usually spends in tak- 
ing his night’s rest, the heart is saved 
nearly five thousand strokes. As it 
pumps six ounces of blood with each 
stroke, it lifts 30,000 ounces less of 
blood in this night’s session than it 
would during the day, when a man is 
usually in an upright position. Now, 
the body is dependent for its warmth 
on the vigor of the circulation, and as 
the blood flows so much more slowly 
through the veins when one is lying 
down, the warmth lost in the reduced 
circulation must be supplied by extra 
coverings. 


lies 


rest, and 


Sponge Fritters. 


Two and two-thirds cups of flour, one- 
third of a cup of sugar, seven-eighths of 
a cup of scalded milk, one-third of a 
yeast cake dissolved in two tablespoons 
of lukewarm water, currant jelly, one- 


fourth of a teaspoonful of salt, two 
eggs, grated rind of one-half of a 
lemon, quince marmalade. Make a 


sponge of one-half the flour, sugar, 
milk and dissolved yeast cake; let rise 
to double its bulk. Add remaining in- 
gredients and let rise again. Toss on 
a floured board, roll to one-fourth inch 
thickness, shape with a small biscuit 
eutter (first dipped in flour), cover and 
let rise on board. Take each piece and 
hollow in center to form a nest. In 
one-half the pieces put one-half teaspoon 
of currant jelly and quince marmalade 
mixed in the proportion of one part 
jelly to two parts marmalade. Brush 
with milk edges of filled pieces. Cover 
with unfilled pieces and press edges 
closely together with fingers first dipped 
in flour. If this is not carefully done, 
fritters will separate during frying. Fry 
in deep fat, drain on brown paper, and 
sprinkle with powdered sugar. 


To Clean Embroideries. 


It would cost a small fortune to send 
all our embroideries to a professional 
cleaner these days, when they are 
many, for clothing and household things 
are plentifully adorned with them. 

If the embroidery is done with col- 
ors add salt to the rinsing water, which 
should be clean and moderately hot. 
This will set the colors of silks or cot- 
tons so they will not run. It is a wise 
precaution to immerse colored embroid- 
eries in salt water before washing in 
the bran water. 

To clean them at home most success- 
fully, place a half pint of bran in a pan 
and add the same amount of cold water. 
Allow it to boil slowly for twenty min- 
utes and then strain through a fine 
cloth. Add a pint of boiling water, and 
use this mixture to wash fine embroid- 
eries and laces for the first time. 
Squeeze them gently with the hands, 
and if they are much soiled soap jelly 
can be added to the mixture. This is 
made by dissolving pure soap in boil- 
ing water.—Philadelphia Record. 
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EXCLUSIVE GIFTS OF GOLD AND SILVER 


Before making a selection of handsome gifts, you are cordially invited to. 


visit the store with the largest assortment of Fine Diamonds, Watches, Jeow-" 
elry, Gold and Silver Novelties, etc., of the latest and most unique designs, 
other stocks. 


such as will not be found in 


All correspondence given careful attention. 


press prepaid, 


Goods sent on approval, ex- 


THE NOWLAN COMPANY 


LEADING JEWELERS. 


921 East Main Street. 


SAVE MONEY 


By ordering your 
SUBSCRIPTIONS 


through our agency 
A FEW GOOD CLUB OFFERS 


Review of Reviews........... $3.00 
Every bod ysints wcpainette osc cats 1.50 
Harper’s Magazine............ 4.00 
$8.50 

Our price, $6.50 
Woman’s Home Companion.... $1.50 
Delineators yee emir 1.50 
DTU Cy mOmeowos Som: ons ao dG o 1.50 
$4.50 

: i= 

Our price, $3.65 
Harper’s Magazine............ $4.00 
Collier’s Weekly ........-...- 2.50 
McClure’ siya trees os roneeeiete ron one 1.50 
$8.00 


Our price, 


Let us quote you prices on any club 
desired. We can save you money. 

N. B..—The Southern Churchman to 
new subscribers added to any club at 
$1.75. 


J. L. OAKLEY 


Magazine Agency 


Box 627 Richmond, Va. 


Write for 


The Schmidt Quarterly 


HERMAN SCHMIDT 


r 504-506-508 East Broad Street 
RICHMOND, VA. 


Fancy Groceries, Delicatessen, Con- 
fections, Fruits, etc. 
Most complete and elaborate line 
in the South. 


Mail orders a specialty. 


|..THE PURE FOOD STORE.. | 


OUR MOTTO; 
‘The Best of Everything ”’ 


Quick Delivery 


GEO. McD. BLAKE & CO., 


No. 00 Brocd Street, Richmond, Va. 


Advertisement 


All who want to know what The 
Catholic Religion really stands for, on 
what Authority it rests, and why and 
how it develops saintliness of character, 
should subscribe to The American Cath- 
olic, and read an important series of 
articles by the Rey. Louis T. Scofield, 
on The Catholic Religion, commencing 
in the January number. 


The American Catholic 
$1.00 a Year. 
Address 118 South Broadway, 
Los Angeles, Cal. 


Personal checks accepted. payab'e to Tke 
American Catholic. 


Prayer. 
Heavenly Father, may the peace of 
the Sabbath take possession of our 
souls. Quiet our minds with the gra- 
cious influence of Thy truth. + Quiet 
our hearts with the strengthening min- 
istries of Thy love. Make us receptive 
of the things which Thou hast pre- 
pared for them that love Thee. Make 
us ready to hear Thy will and eager 
in our obedience. Remove from us the 
indifference which has so often marred 
our service. Transform our reluctance 
into spiritual delight. May Thy sta- 
tutes become our songs. May we drink 
of the river of Thy pleasures and be 
satisfied. Make us mindful of one an- 
other, that in our common remem- 
brance we may bear one another’s bur- 
dens. Impart unto us the sympathy 
which can feel another’s sorrows, and 
which exults in another’s joys. May 
we find in Thy great Fatherhood the 
secret of our brotherhood, and in one 
unbroken fellowship may we seek for 
one another the gifts of Thy grace. 
May the Holy Spirit use us in the ser- 
vice of Thy Kingdom. Let the earthen 
vessel be filled with heavenly wine. 
Let the earth-built altar glow with the 
fire of Heaven.—Amen. 


It is very plain that what is now most 
wanted in the Christian world is. more 
faith. We too little respect faith, we 
dabble too much in reason; fabricating 
gospels where we ought to be receiving 
Christ; limiting all faith, if we chanee 
to allow of faith, by the measures ‘of 
previous evidence, and cutting the wings 
of faith when, laying hold of God, and 
bathing in the secret mind of God, it 
conquers more and higher evidence. Be 
it unto you according to your faith, is 
the true principle, and by that the whole 
life-state of the Church on earth always 


| has been, always will be graduated. .“In- 


crease our faith, then, Lord!” 


be’ this 
our prayer.—Bushnell,. ot 
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Hunce Ert Glass Co. 


ART STAINED GLASS, 
ART LEADED GLASS. 


$15 East Main St., . RICHMOND, VA. 
P. O. Box 32, 


Estimates and information cheerfully given. 
Correspondence solicited, 


J. M. ONDERDONK 


Church Furnishings , MONTVALE 


Altar Cloths, Dossals, Lectern and Pulpit 
Hangings, Altar Linen and Stoles. 


BRASS.—Altar Crosses, Altar Vases, Altar 
Books, Processional Crosses, Pulpits. Lec- 
terns, Memorial Xablets. 


_CHURCH VESTMENTS 


EMBROIDERIES 
Silks, Cloths, Fringes, Etc. 


CLOTHING for CLERGYMER 


COX SONS & VINING — 


72-74 MADISON AVENUE NEW YORK 


(hURCH EMBROIDERY 


Embroidery Silks and Material. Fringes 
of every description on hand or to order. 


Altar Hangings, Linens, Surplices, Alba 
Chasubles, Banners, etc. Stoles $3 up- 
wards. English Silks and Patterns ex- 


elusively. Workmanship unexcelled, Special 
rates to Missions. 
CATHEDRAL STUDIO, 
MISS MACKRILLE, 
Chevy Chase, Md. 


Wedding and Social Invitations 
VISITING CARDS and 
STAMPED STATIONERY 

Is our Wock. 


LYCETT 


Send for Samples. 


SOCIETY STATIONER 
317 N. Charles St. Baltimore, Md 


CARL BARCKHOFF 
BUILDER OF 
CHURCH ORGANS 
AND 
Self Playing Insirumeots 


Over 3000 Ba: ckhoff organs in use 
which testify to their Superiority 
and Durability in Construction, 
Workmanship & Sweetness of Tone 


BASIC CITY VIRGINIA. 


R. L. Christian&Co. 


816-818 East Main Street 
RICHMOND, VA 


Leading Fancy Grocers 


Agents fur 


Huyler’s Candies and Peter’s Swiss 
Milk Chocolate. 
Special attention given to out-of- 


town orders. 
Catalogue mailed on application. 


We cannot be kept from falling until 
we have’ surrendered our whole being 
into our Redeemer’s care. We must re 
sign ourselves before we can enter into 
the glorious liberty of the children of 


God. 


Thoughts for the Thoughtful 


Religion is not a creed, it is a life. 


The love of God which flows through 


my thoughts is that which cleanses out | 


all impurity. 


Can we not trust to the uttermost a | 


Love which showed the measure of its 
longing on the Cross?—Abp. Lang. 


It is not enough that you wish to be 
upright; you must determine that you 
will be upright. In the one case you 
may be but a puny weakling; in the 
other case you are at least making the 
effort of a man. 


To mount from a workshop to a 
palace is rare and beautiful, so you 
think; to mount from error to truth is 
more rare and more beautiful.—vVictor 
Hugo. 


The wealth of a man is the number 
of things he loves and blesses, which 
he is loved and blessed by.—Carlyle. 

Draw Him in thougbt; carry your 
sins to Him in peni oc; open the 
heart to Him in prayer; jd upon Him 
in the sacrament of His re.—K nox 
Little. 


There is so much wretchedness in the 
world that we may safely take the word 
cf any mortal professing to need our 
assistance; and even should we be de- 
ceived, still the good to ourselves re- 
sulting from a kind act is worth more 
than the trifle by which we purchase 
it.— Hawthorne. 


“Let us rise as the sun rose and help 
to make the world glad. If we could 
but cultivate the habit of cheerful wel- 
come to each new day, and rise with 
a determined purpose to look for good 
and pursue it with all the vigor of our 
renewed strength, it would make not 
only our own but our neighbor’s lives 
far better worth living.’’ 


To expand this idea: The Christian 
is to make the very most of himself 
for everything tending to social weal. 
He is a Christian to the end that the 
world may be recovered to God and to 
itself. How exalted is the Christian’s 
business and vocation! AMaiey Teh iby 
truth, a “‘heavenly calling,’’ and we are 
in “heavenly places in Christ Jesus.” 


An eagle carrying a serpent in its 
talons, was bitten to the heart, and 
fell to the ground. Have you ever 
seen a@ man or woman in church fall 
in the same way? You do not know 
the secret of the fall, but the omnis- 
cient eye of God saw it. That neglect 
of prayer, that secret dishonesty, that 
secret tampering with unbelief and er- 
ror, was the serpent at the heart that 
brought the eagle down.—Theodore L. 
Cuyler. 


“T am most anxious that you should 
not throw away time in religious dis- 
sipation, or in gossipping and frivolous 
talk. Beware of running about from 
this meeting to that, listening to mere 
twaddle, and contributing your share to 
the general blowing up of windbags. 
man great at tea-drinkings, evening par- 
ties and Sabbath-school excursions, is 
generally little everywhere else. Your 
pulpit preparations are your first busi- 


ness, and if you neglect these you will | 


bring no credit upon yourself or your 
office. Bees are making honey from 
morning till night, and we should be 
always gathering stores for our people. 
T have no belief in that ministry which 
ignores laborious preparation.’”—Spur- 
geon, in Presbyterian. 


Ay 


| JOHNM DOYLE 
‘Big (0) 24 729 id VAN 5) 2g OS) 


| 14 S-THIRD ST, PHIEADEEPHIA | 
“CATALOGUE ON REQUEST ©” |i) 


CHURCH*WORK 


IN METAL,WoOobD, MARBLE ETc. 
( O.LUETKE ART-WORKS 


S 227-229 w 29™ST. NEW YORK CITY.Zam 


GRANITE AND MARBLE 
MEMORIALS 


Largest Stock in the South. 


We pay the freight and guarantee 
safe arrival. 


THE COUPER MARBLE WORKS 
(Established 65 years.) 


264-268 Bank St., Norfolk, Va. 


no BELLS 


f Memortai Belle a Specialty. 
McShane Bell Foundry Ca,, Baltimens, Md)..10(8./\ 


cure Bid SY sctoo 


Ask for Catatogue and Special Donation Plan No. 68 
Established 1858 


THE C.S. BELL CO. Hillsboro, Ohie 


(Mrmortal Uindows 


MONUMENTS and CHURCH FURNISHINGS 


In Wood, Metal, Stone, Fabrics, Colors. 
ALTARS, FONTS, PULPITS, TABLETS, 
Ete. 


Sunday School Supplies— 
—Kindergarten Supplies 


CHARLES .F HOGEMAN 


45 SEVENTH AVENUE NEW YORK 
(Between 13th and 14th Sts.) 
100 and 110 Main St., ORANGE, N. J. 
mE 
tor Episcopal Churches 
gum «= WJ & «EE. SCHMIDT CO., 


308 Third Street Milwaukee, Wis. 


Church _ furnishings 


Gold, Silver and Brass 


Church snd Chancel 
Furniture 


Write for Catalogue 


IR. Geissler, Tne. 


56 West Eighth Street, New York 


* memorials 
FOR THE CHURCH 
Furniture — Windows — Fabrics 


4 


7S 


To have God for our Father and 
Guardian, shall not this release us 
from sorrows and fears ?—Epictetus. 
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EMERALD HODGSON HOSPITAL 


—AND—— 


Training School for Nurses 
UNIVERSITY OF THE SOUTH 


SEW ANEE, 


~ TENNESSEE. 


A Church institution where the best training can be had for devel- 


opment of Nurses. 
Rev. W. 8. 


For further information, address 


CLAIBORNE, Superintendent. 


CHRIST HOSPITAL 


Jersey City, New Jersey. 


(Episcopal Church), offers three years’ 
course for Training Nurses. Pupils eligivie 
for State Registration. Allowance, $10.00 
monthly. Text books furnished. Apply to 

MISS HOOPER, Supt. 


2 Protestant Episcopal Theological | 
Seminary in Virginia. 


The Ninety-second Session opens Septem- 
ber 16, 1914. ’ 
Special students peep 
or catalogues, address e 
Bor DEAN or SECRETARY, 
Theological Seminary P. O., 
Fairfax county, Va. 


Episcopal High School 


NKAR ALEXANDRIA, VA. 

he seventy-fifth year of this School for 
Baye will ape September 24, 19138. Modern 
equipment throughout. Catalogue on appli- 
cation. L. M. BLACKFORD, LL. D., 

Principal Emeritus. 
A. R. HOXTON, B. A., 
Principal. 


ST. MARY’S SCHOOL 


For Giris and Young Women 


he Diocesan School of the Carolinas. 
= Rev. GEORGE W. LAY, Rector, 
Raleigh, uv. 


GLOUCESTER ACADEMY 


An Accredited School of the 
University of Virginia. 
the Principal’s Farm, Summerville. 
yi NEAR GLOUVUESTER C. H., VA. 


horough preparation for Colleges and the 
Duivennee a fon a business life. Special 
attention to backward boys, and the most 

1 individual supervision. 

care next session will begin September 4th. 
Correspondence solicited. For circulars ap- 
ply to JOHN TASB (Grad. Univ. of Va.), 
Principal. P. O., Gloucester, Va. 


1906 Florida Ave. 
GUNSTON HALE “w ashington, D. ©. 
Girts. Preparatory and Academjv Courses. 
east duate and Cour ee Wee Se et and 
. Building especially planned. tics. 
seer enn? Bias Bavasrey R. Mason, Principal, 
Miss E. M. Cuarg, LL.A., Associate, 


Cc. 


j Asuburb: 
National Cathedral School for Boys 2.fzcu">33 
f the Capital. Preparation for college 
echidna tine ‘athletic field: Bishop of Washington 
(Episcopal) Pres. Board Trustees. Catalogue. E.L. Gregg, 
Headmaster, Box 108, Mt. St. Alban, Washington, D. C. 


THE VIRGINIAN 
HOME @ TRAINING SCHOOL 


For the Feeble-Minded and Epileptic. 
Established 1893. 
For terms and information, address 
MISS M, GUNDRY, 
Falls Church, Fairfax county, Va. 


Have you asked your Saviour to bear 
your cross with you? Do you remem- 
ber when He says, “Take my yoke upon 
you, and you shall find rest for your 
soul.’”?’ A yoke has room for two; and 
if you have the infinitely strong with 
you in the yoke you can bear any 
thing. 


Hidden Treasure. 


The Psalmist says of the revelation 
of God’s will to man that it is ‘“‘more 
to be desired than gold, yea, than much 
fine gold: sweeter also than honey and 
the honeycomb.’’ Thus does he en- 
deavor to express the high value of the 
Word of God. In the context he men- 
tions several particulars in which that 
Word is valuablz —it converts the soul, 
it makes wigzinehe simple, it rejoices 


the heart, °* ulightens the eyes and 
endures f/ er. As the heavens are 
higher ti, the earth, so are these 
spiritual shes of greater worth than 


all the world’s silver and gold and 
precious stones. It seems difficult for 
people to realize that this is true. They 
are so in bondage to the material that 
the spiritual is neglected. 

The “Bible Society Record’’ recently 
published a picture of a man without 
hands or eyes who had learned to read 
the raised letters of the Bible with his 
tongue. A friend made for him a framé 
upon which his Bible was placed, so 
arranged by a shelf and pulleys that a 
touch of the elbow would raise or lower 
the book. The picture shows him a 
sightless, handless man reading the 
Bible, “‘not through the feeling fingers 
or the seeing eye, but through the 
tongue, the organ which first proclaim- 
ed the messages of the holy men of 
old as they were caught from the lips 
of God.” 

It not infrequently happens that a 
man has owned barren acres of land 
and has been ignorant of the hidden 
wealth of ore that lies beneath it. So 
are they who neglect to mine the 
precious truths that are in the Word 
of God. It contains comfort for every 
sorrow, guidance for every day, and 
salvation from every sin. It sheds a 
light that shines upon every dark 
problem of human life and destiny. It 
brings the hope that cheers in the 
darkest nights. In it we find the 
basis of that faith that is unafraid in 
all the battles of life. The centuries 
have not diminished its inexhaustible 
fulness. Its truths are as fresh to-day 
as when David meditated upon them and 
appropriated them under the glory of 
a Syrian night. It is the height of 
folly to give all our time to the study 
of the wisdom and knowledge that 
passeth away, and neglect that which 
is more durable than the earth and 
the heavens.—Christian Observer. 


Are There Many Good People? 


Not long ago we met a brother whom 
we had not met for years, and when 
we were separating again we called up 
the memories of the past, and we could 
not help saying to a_ friend, “Well, 
there is a good man.’’ He was only an 
ordinary man in many ways, not dis- 
tinguishable in any great degree for 
scholarship, not remarkable for oratori- 


} cal power, not in any very special de- 


It's all in the house's stand- 
ing whether you get just ordi- 
nary vursery stock or whether 
you get 


Trees That Produce Results 


obody bas any question as to what 
kind he will get when he orders of the 
J. Van Lindley Nursery Company, box 
210, Pomona, N.C. A forty-year_ record 
of satisfaction to purchasers is the best 
criterion to go by. | ‘lbhis house not only 
wills to dothe right thing, but knows 
how to do the thing right. 
A postal card will bring you their new 
book, containing much on tree culture, 


gree a noteworthy man, but—he was 
a good man, and we began to think of 
how many such men we had known, 
and they were not few. True, they all 
had limitations, and possibly most of 
them had enemies who would say little 
good of them, but concerning all of 
them it was true that in their own 
community, in their own church, and 
in their own home there was only one 
testimony, ‘‘He is a good man.’’ These 
living saints are still “the salt of the 
earth.’”’ And when men tell us that 
goodness is dead and that Christianity 
is an impossible dream, we think of 
these men, and have faith in the future. 
Why not spend more time talking about 
the good people we have known? Why 
should we talk so much of Demas, and 
Simon Magus, and Judas, and forget 
Timothy, and Aquila, and Philemon? 
And if we can truthfully say that we 
lave not known the saints there would 
seem to be no further proof needed 
that we have not chosen the best vom- 
pany. There are good men and women 
in the world, and we believe there are 
more than ever before. The gospel has 
not failed.—Christian Guardian. 


Difficulties Invigorate, 


A distinguised botanist being exiled 
from his native land obtained employ- 
ment as an under-gardener in the ser- 
vice of a nobleman. While he was in 
this situation his master received a val- 
uable plant, the nature and habits of 
which were unknown to him. It was 
given to the gardener to be taken care 
of, and he fancying it to be a tropical 
production put it into the hothouse (for 
it was winter) and dealt with it as 
with the others under the glass: but it 
began to decay. He brought his master 
to look at it. They thought it dying, 
and as a last resort were going to put 
it in a still hotter chamber when the 
strange under-gardener asked permis- 
sion to examine it. Ag soon as he look- 
ed at it he said, “This is an Arctic plant; 
you are killing it by the tropical heat 
into which you have introduced it.’ So 
he took it outside and exposed it to the 
frost, and, to the dismay of the upper- 
gardener, heaped pieces of ice around 
the flower-pot; but the result vindicated 
his wisdom, for straightway it began to 
recover, and was soon as strong as ever. 
Now such a plant ig Christian character. 
It is not difficulty that is dangerous to 
it but ease. Put it into a hot-house, sep- 
arate it from the world, surround it 
with luxury, hedge it from every oppo- 
sition, and you take the surest means 
of killing it. But take it out into the 
frost; let it meet and overcome tempta- 
tion in the way of daily duty; let it 
come into contact, as it seeks to do its 
work, with the icy spirit of the world; 
in a word. let it have to contend with 
difficulty, and you thereby nurture it 
with strength.—Rev. W. M. Taylor, D. D. 


